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THE POORHOUSE CHILD... 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Yet T part not from my sorrow, 
My glory, and my gloom, 
For the smiling of tae May time, 
The sunshine, or the bloom ; 
From the throb of burning quickni 
That once answered far away, 
Over mountain, over waters— 
In the night, or in the day.” 





In the yellow light of a closing day in October, 
Hugh Barrington sat alone in his library. The 
sunbeams, streaming in at the western window, 
wove many a thread of gold with the dark brown 
of his hair; and set a halo above his pale, stern 
brow, like those we sometimes see in the pic- 
tures of gloritied saints. 

The people round about Glenton Priory shun- 
ned Hugh Barrington they would have 
shunned a spectre. This feeling had not been 
the result of a day—it came upon them by aslow 
and gradual growth—it was a work of time; 
until his heart was known as a closed casket, 
upon whose contests none might lbook—to which 
no human hand held the key. 

It was said that years before, when the present 
incumbent of the Priory was but nineteen years 
of age, ua dream of love, and with it a foreshadow- 
ing glimpse of heaven, had flashed athwart the 
void of Hugh Barrington’s life; and transmuted 
all his visions by its presence! it Was in a dis- 
tant land—where the young heir was travelling— 
and none knew the particulars of the affair, but 
it was certain that some terrible event had struck 
out the light and joy suddenly, and shockingly, 
from his vision. 

No one ventured to surmise even the manner 
of this—there were none bold enough to question 
the servants, who were, it was remarked, most of 
them, old men and women, who had grown gray 
in the service of the family. Visitors never came 
to the Priory; the wide drawing-rooms and 
tepestry hung parlors were opened only at Christ- 
mits, the 
burnt the Yule logs in the mussive fireplaces, 
and partook of lis sumptuous fare alone in the 
I. 

At first, after Hugh Barrington’s arrival from 
abroad, there was much wonder among the fami- 
lies of the neighborhood at his singular conduct, 
much the 
same in barrenness of incident, the owner of the 
Priory ceased to be the daily theme of conversa- 
hisdling by the 
1g ominous glances 
ghost'y wraiths. 
Mr. Barrington was 

llis coffers over- 
flowed from the receipts of his wide estates, and 


as 


when master, in solitary grandeur, 


great dining-| 





but after the passage of five years, 


tion, and the plough-boy went w 








fine old house, without cast 


over his shoulder in search of 
Yet for all his seclusion, 
aman of power in Glenton. 





no appeal to his charity was ever made in vain. 
On th 





account he became respected, looked up 





to, and a litle seared. 

In person, Mr. Barrington was singularly 
striking, without being remarkably handsome. 
He was tall, and strongly-built, with a fine fore- 
head, shaded by brown hair, soft and wavy as 





His features we 
Sane ee a eee & Al ASL s 
but a veil of impenetrable reserve covere d them, 
and the full 
pressed in a manner which evidenced their owner 


floss silk. turally 





Xpressive, 





but classically cut lips were com- 


a man who could keep his own secrets. His eyes 
were the best feature of his face; there was more 
of life 
and often a 


down the 


and feeling there, thonzh but little hope, 
leal of som 
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sus eyes of 


thing which cast 





creat 





cur these who sought to 
read Haugh Barrin, gton’s character in ‘the win- 
dows of his soul.’ 


Such 





ss 





as the proprietor of Glenton Priory at 











the age of twenty-six. On this, the anniversary 
of his birth, Mr. Barrington sat alone in his 
library, musing, m2 upon the past, or anti- 
cipating the furu might have been doing 








the one or the othe ushts wrote no 





tell-tale lines upon his face. There was a low 
tap upon the door, and a moment after an old 





servant entered the apartment. 
“Well, James!” Mr. Barrington spoke in the 
shed not the interruption. 
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aster of the it 





o see the 





* Why not attend to her business, and send her 
ll know t 


face, even if it belongs to a « 





away? You we t I dislike a strange 
hitd !”” 

silence 
his 


Bar- 


Still the servant waited in “tful 
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fit to 
used to 


signify 


Mr 


until his master should 


direct will—for he was we 





ee ee 


Stull 





James? waiting? Anything 


sir, I 


ut she said she would soon- 


trying your pardon 


juestioned the 
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MABEL WARD’S SECOND VISIT TO MR, BARRINGTON. 


er see the miastér. “A'faimhaired thitd #fe ist 
with blue eyes, much like the wild violets.” 

“A curse on blue eyes! a curse on them! I 
tell you!” and for a moment the face of Mr. 
Barrington gleamed with a fire almost demoniac ; 
then he regained his haughty self-control, and as 
if he had made no previous answer, said—Ah, 
a pretty child, is she? Well, show her in!” 

The servant went out, and in a few moments 
returned, followed by a girl ten or twelve years 
old, clad in the coarse garb which marked the 
inmates of the village alms-house. She was not 
a pretty child, but if you once looked at her face 
you were constrained to repeat your look again 
and again. Her complexion was browned by 
exposure to the sun and wind, and her bonnet- 
less head was covered with a mass of light brown 
hair, which would have been beautiful, if it had 
not given you the idea of an eternal banishment 
of comb and brush. 

Mr. Barrington had evidently forgotten his 
expected visitor, for he had taken up a pen and 
was writing rapidly in a black-covered volume 
of manuscript. After a while he looked np, and 
fob the first time perceived the child, shrinking 
back closely against the dark green hangings of 
the room. He laid down the pen. 

“So you are here? 
ed to see me ? 
look at me.” 

His great searching eyes were bent upon her 
little timid face, and she trembled beneath their 
scrutiny. Slowly, and half-afraid, she moved 
out from the shadows, and up to the arm of his 
chair, still speechless. 

“ Your errand with me?” 


The little girl who want- 
Well, child, come forward, and 


The accustomed haughty imperiousness of the 


| man displayed itself even to that puny child. 


* Please, sir, I wanted two little red posies out 
here in your garden—I didn’t like to ask the 
other man for ‘em, for fear you’d be offended. 
Mr. Brown said you was proud and stuck up, 
and wouldn't give ’em to me if I got down on 
my knees to you, but I told her I meant to ask 
you! I didn’t believe you was half so bad!” 

An amused expression crept over Mr. Barring- 
ton’s fue at this somewhat equivocal flattery, 





and he motioned the child to an ottoman by his 
side. 

“Mrs. Brown said so, did she? 
is Mrs. Brown?” 


And who, 
pray, 
‘She's John Brown’s wife—the woman that 
keeps the poor-house.”” 
‘Ah?’ 


yvarments. 


he glanced down at his companion’s 
°* So you reside there, under her care, 
do yout” 
I 
gives me! 
and Bill, 
trollop, and not worth noticing ! 
sir gf? 
“T'm 





stay the 





but precious little care she 


It takes her all the time with Sam 
her twin habies. 





ohn 


She says Lam a 





Am La troilop, 


sure I don’t know, little girl—I never 
had much acquaintance with children—but what 
do you want the red flowers for! 

The blue eves of the child filled with 
carpet, 


lips grew pale 


tea 
her thin 





and drooped sorrowfully to the 





uivered 4 





hands q little, and 


and grieved 
* | wanted them—don’t be angry, sir—I want- 
ed them to 


on my mother’s 


yard by 


lay crave, 


in the the almshou-c—s 


there 





eck 
says; but I loved her, and I kuow that she 
would like to have some flowers near her, now 
she’s asleep in the ground.” 

Mr. Barrington’s eyes softened, and his mind 


nobody ius «palpi 


went back to his own fair-browed mother; lying 
one morning, cold and white in her coffin, with 
the snow drops resting upon her snowier bosom. 
The one blessed and holy memory in the sealed- 
up heart of this man, was his love for his mother! 


ansnatinonmniansneaisitianentantcianaienininiaan 


The gentle, high-born lady, worshipful of herson, | 


how 
silence of that old family tomb at Winchester— 
though sculptured figures of grief and tears kept 
watch above her; and proud armorial bearings 
were inscribed upon the senseless marble! So 
feeling thus, he sympathized with the brown- 
faced pauper-child, and he laid his hand over the 


and kind in addressing her. 
“My child, I had a mother once, but she is 


hard it was to lay her in the dust and | 


| bony hand of the girl, and his voice was gentle | 


dead now ; therefore, I pity ail who have gone | 


through the same trial! go out and gather ail 
the flowers you desire, and when they wither, 
come for more !” 

She caught his hand passionately to her lips, 
shed tears and kisses upon it—then’ without a 
word, flew out of the room. 

“So-ho! well, it seems I have made one heart 
happy, have 1?’ soliloquized Mr. Barrington, as 


after the retreating form. “I 





the door closed 


wonder what her name is! she loved her mother 


very dearly, it isevident. Why didn’t I think to 


| inquire her name ?” 


Mr. Barrington leaned out of the window, 
which overlooked the spacious garden, to see if 


the child was yet there, but she was hastening 


| down the road with the two red blossoms in her 


hand; and too far away for him to address her. 








So he closed the window, returned to his wri 


ne, 
and for the time forgot the existence of the little 
pauper girl. 

CHAPTER IL. 


+ Lord John. what isa gift? Ista thing of gold 
, And gems?” 

‘Ay, my friend, 
“Tis the humble offering 


it may be, but far oftener 
ofa simple heart.""— Old Play 


marked with 
James, 


“ SOMETHING your name, Mr. 





Barrington,” said entering his master’s 


with 


covered bas- 


iew 





after Lis inter 





imber, about a week 


the almshouse girl, bearing a rude, 
ket in his hand. 

As the man went out, Mr. Barring? 
the bundle 


than of inclir 





n took uj 
' 





languidly, as a matter of d 








tion, but a glow of ir 





over his face as his eve fell upon 


unskilled letters 








written npon a dirty pi 











paste-board attached to the handle of the basket 
‘For Mr. Hugh Barrington—F Mabel 
Ward, the Pauper.” 


‘ The little elf who wanted the red c} 


rvean 





themums, or I'm very much mistaken!" said Mr 
Barrington, to h if; “and so her name is 
like Isabel! he ad — 


Mahel—y 


ijiod ¢ 
hed, fierce) 
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} 


ese accursed memories | 





1, a truce to th 





1 has sent me!” 





» what the « 


Ile 





drew off the cover of the basket, and th 
was disclosed to view a little speckled kitien 
th white bead and feet. Mr. Barrington 


ot 





“Wis, hat ant dada Te” By Pandcoess, 


seems; well, itis certainly pleasant to be thus 
remembered. I wonder if I am to throw the 
animal into the lake, or keep it to preside over 
my establishment ?” 

Mr. Barrington went back to his chair by the 
window, and was soon lost in the pages of a my- 
thological work, while the kitten left to herself, 
made sundry gyrations, and performed a score of 


00 PER ANNUM 


CENTS SINGLE. 


| died there—my poor, dear, darling mama! 
| if she had only lived ! 





M Barrington frowned 


1 am used to receivir 


thel hesitated ; 
“Wi hy ! come, 


to my questions,” 


ft answers 











“ Because, sir, the mistress at the home beat 
Tset out to drow: and T loved it and 
mt wantit to be hart! Then JT wanted to 
give you something for the red flowers, and | 
hadn't anything but poor Milly! I thonght 
muyhe, you'd love her, after you'd seen how prood 
she is.’ 
“Hamph! Td look well petting a ent, 
wouldn't 1?” 
Mr. Barrington’s voice was harsh, bur the 
gleam of his haughty eve softened down toa 


more human-like expression 
«Yes, sir,” 


“Who told you to reply 


girl in answer, 
shortly, 


returned the 
* he asked, 
irritated by Mabel's quiet voice. 


“ Nobody, sir.” 








Again ¢ well, just like the sex—always after 
the last word—iny girl, is your name Mabel 
Ward?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
* How old are vou, Mabel (” 
“Thirteen, last January.” 
“Who are you?” 
» 


“Mrs. Brown says Tam a fx 





“Ah, yes, IT beg your pardon for asking ; you 
informed me of that fact at a previous interview. 
Who was your father ? and your mother?’ 

“My father [ never saw, he went away some- 
where, mama said ; my mama was the prettiost 
creature! with the bluest eyes, and the goldenest 
O, how I did love her! We lived in a 
nice house once, sir; almost as nice as yours, 
but we had to go away from there, and then we 
went into a great city and mama sewed till she 
got paler and whiter than the new snow. After 

we | 
then mama was took si: 
day and carried us both to the poorhouse ! 


hair! 





She 
0, 
” 
The girl buried her face in her hands, and sob- 
hed bitterly. 
Mr. Barrington kept silence for a moment; 


| then he said, abruptly : 


somersets amid the heap of newspapers which | 


The gentleman 
aroused trom his book by the noise of tearing 


coverel the centre-table. was 
paper, and to a recollection of his new com- 
panion. 

“So, I suppose I must send the girl something 
in return for her munificent What 
shall it be? A rag baby, An 
embryo of all the rest of her sex, probably ; fond 
rh and 


bequest ! 


or a plum cake ? 


of nothing substantial ! send for her, 


ask her what she’d like—it’ll help time along if | 


nothing more.” 


He touched the bell-cord, and in a few minutes | 


his favorite servant, James, entered. 

“Who brought that basket here?’ pointing 
to the one on the floor, 

“One of the poorhouse children, the one who 
asked for Howers, a few days ago.” 

“Could you identify her among the others in 
that den? 
Ward!” 

“Sir, I could tell her among @ thousand !” 

“ Ve 
Mr. 


immediatel 


Or stay, here is her name, Mabel 


ry well, then; go over there and teil her 


Barrington wisi 





es to see her at the Priory, 


* laughed Mr. 


vitterness, as the messenger left him. 








* Fin, ha! Barrington with scorn 
ful 1 * Quite 
a novelty for Hugh Barrington to take an inter 
So long since he has done such 
Weil, 


mine is not the only lite blasted to waste by wo- 


est in anybody! 
a thing that the sensation is decidedly new. 


man’s falseness.”” 


The little kitten heard his voice, enme up to 





his side, and sprang purring tu his , her large 


intelligent eyes fixed upon his fa 











» as though she 
would read the character of her future master. 
Mr. Barrington placed his hand caressingly on 
her head—not from a spontaneous impulse, but 


forced from hit 


as something rv Circulmstat 


mal, 45 if sut 





and the a 





her nose, in true feline 
to sleep, 
By-ant-! 


mn had beeom 

















ennuied with waiti ned to adnait 
1 r f he 
he al . * 
i 1 pre 
g upon t old, as 
of making her escape frum 
f } t ! 
as i , Tw ‘ 
4 n i i r ste 
iM 
" “ | 3 { g =e 
lit g I i . } t 
and alm vou kisses 
Mr. Ba looked o 7 d 
1 aver 
Dy %© ¥ wove the s , 20 You 
[Ske ENGRAVIN 
Then why did vou bring i: here to me 


“Whatdo you like 7” 

She looked up surprised, 
instantly. 

“T like 


green trees—but 
a 
de 


but answered him 


flowers, birds, books, blne 


1 like 


skies, and 
something else a great 
val better !” 

“Do you? indeed! Well, what is it?” 

“Tm afraid to tell you, for Mrs. Brown 
says it’s an awfal bad diding to have, and I 
mustn't think of it!” 

“No matter what Mrs. 


sir 


Brown says, tell me 

what itis?” 
“Well, then, 

the best of anythin: 
“ Story 


sir, I think I 


like 


story books 


books, eh? well, who learned you to 


| read them?” 


“ My mother first, and afterwards 


my pover- 
ness—that was when we lived im the nice house, 
and my mother wore shiaing stones in her brown 


Since then, 


Ive 





hair, led out a good many 














hard words ll by mysei 

Mr. Barrington was The cold, 
haughty man who had retired from a title a 
handsome house in London, to an obscure 
try residence to get rid of fomale society, was 
actually interested in’ an elfish-looking 
inmate of the shire poorhonse! For 
time in four years had something out of him- 














and his perph sities claimed his attention in such 
a manner as to secure it, The sensation was 
new enough to be agreeal! He took aft 
moments to think. Afterwards he spoke 4 
but more to himself than to his patient audit 
‘Why not?) To be sure it’s an absurd th 
but it’s my faneytotry it! J I: r, 
enouvh for a seore more t it whole and 
Mrs. Harris, the usckeeper, can take h 
wardrobe in hand 
Then turning to Mabel, he said 
How would it please you to come here aud 
uve With Mme 
“Very much indved, sir! 
We lveu be w rg study | 1, en 
viies as I j \ sary f ’ 
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“ Yes, sir, but may I—please may I take my— 
your kitten with me?” 

“To be sure; the kitten is yours now, to do 
with as you like.” 

Mr. Barrington showed the girl to the library, 
and closing the door upon her, went down stairs 
to confer with his housekeeper. 





CHAPTER III. 


No, in my corner let me maha 

Yorn from your yalley#—-my good frlends, 
A weary convict flies ; 

And through the desert that I trace 

I tly as free as Bedouin’s race, 

Here in my little corner blest, 

For pity’s sake, friends, let me reat !— Beranger. 

Mrs. Harris was greatly surprised at the sud- 
den “ freak” of her master, but she offered no 
disclaimer; for at Glenton Priory Hugh Bar- 
rington’s slightest wish was law. Therefore, 
the obedient housekeeper made every arrange- 
ment for Mabel Ward’s convenience and com- 
fort, with cheerfulness ; while Mr. Barrington 
rode hurriedly over to the shire authorities, and 
received formal permission to assume the guar- 
dianship of the girl. 

In a space of time incredibly short for the con- 
templation of an American housewife, everything 
was prepared —clothes suitable to her age, neat 
and clean from the Sunday “rig ’’ of the house- 
keeper’s eldest daughter; and an apartment 
tastefully furnished, overlooking the Priory 
gardens. 

Mr. Barrington superintended the arrange- 
ments with the air of one who having once made 
up his mind is determined to proceed, whatever 
obstacles and difficulties may stand in his way. 

And so Mabel Ward was installed in her new 
home ; and very grateful was the heart which in 
earnest prayer that night, asked God to rest his 
choicest blessings upon the head of Hugh Bar- 
rington. The following day, Mabel was sum- 
moned to the library, where Mr. Barrington 
awaited her. He i diately pi ded to mark 
out the course of study which he designed her 
to pursue; rigid, severe and abstruse, it was— 
like himself. He explained it all patiently and 
clearly to the willing yet wondering mind of the 
girl; and was gratified to observe that she at 
once set about learning the tasks he had pre- 
scribed for the first lessons. 

Mabel studied hard through all those dark, 
cheerless November days, and in the sallow 
light of winter hours, for she wished to please her 
singular guardian; and her soul rejoiced in the 
treasures of knowledge thus unexpectedly opened 
before her. She grew to regard her studies with 
a love akin to adoration—to reach out yearningly 
for more from the hidden heap of wisdom—to 
stir the waters to the lower depths, and to look 
below the surface for pearls and secret gems ! 

Her progress was rapid—her soul was in the 
work, and she had an able and faithful—if some- 
times harsh—instructor. Mr. Barrington seem- 
ed to take a sort of negative pride in the ad- 
v nt of his pupil, and thoagh he never 

‘. ef |-pplication, she felt that he was 
satisfied with her endeavors. 

Mabel fell, almost unconsciously, into the 
habit of waiting on her guardian; anticipating 
his wishes, and gratifying them before his ser- 
vants could be made to understand. She cheered 
his solitude, when he would admit her to his 
presence, by her sweet voice reading to him some 
quaint, glowing book of Oriental imagery, in 
which he took a strange delight; or singing to 
him the simple English ballads which she had 
learned from strolling musicians, 

A year and a half flitted by, and found Mabel 
a better scholar in the classics than can often be 
found among apt boarding-school graduates. 
She understood the substantial, useful branches 
of study clearly and thoroughly, and displayed 
no little taste in drawing. 

Mr. Barrington engaged a music teacher, but 
strictly forbade his teaching her dancing, as he 
proposed. French was also prohibited—Mr. 
Barrington arguing that both dancing and the 
study of the French language only added to the 
natural frivolity of the sex, and Mabel should not 
feel the contaminating influence. And Mabel, 
ever ready to abide by his opinion, acquiesced. 

In the meantime, just as Mr. Barrington was 
making preparations for a week’s fishing and 
hunting on a Welsh domain which belonged to 
his patrimony, letters came down from London, 
from his married sister, Lady Helen Wortley, 
urging him to wait upon her without delay, at 
her mansion near town, to assist at the coming 
nuptials of their younger sister, Miss Adela Bar- 
rington. 

Lady Helen pressed him to come, if not from 
brotherly regard, to save the comments of vul- 
gar people—and threatened in case of his non- 
appearance at the time she mentioned, to inflict 
upon him a fitting punishment for his remiss- 
ness. She would come up to Glenton Priory, 
accompanied by the entire bridal suite, and she 
would take care that the ladies should all come 
prepared for a summer's sojourn, as well as for a 
siege upon his bachelor heart. Besides, she 
said, his presence at the marriage, and signature 
to the settlements, was legally necessary ; Adela 
had a right to expect him; Lord Haviland was 
anxious to renew his olden acquaintance with the 
ouly brother of his fianeée—in short, he must for 
once, at least, renounce his solitude and confer 





“Hamph! to have my well-ordered rooms 
turned topsy-turvy by a troop of giggling girls; 
my library privacy invaded ; my cherished books 
and pictures turned over by rude hands—bah! 
the very idea is frightful !”’ 

And so, after a little consideration, Mr. Bar- 
rington decided that it was better of two evils to 
choose the lesser; and accordingly, he returned 
a note of acceptance to his fair sisters’ invitation. 

That evening, when Mons. Quaverly, the 
music master, had departed, and Mabel was 
sitting alone before the great old fashioned piano, 
Mr. Barrington came into the room to say that 
she might gather, and arrange a couple of boa- 
quets from the conservatory ; as he would be off 
to London on the morrow, and would like them 
to take to his sisiers. 

Mabel started, and blushed, then paled; and 
eventually replied, as she always did to every- 
thing this man said : 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And while I am gone, Mabel, if I shouldn’t 
see you again before I set out—just remember 
I'll be pleased to hear from you; write me all 
the particulars of everything, and let me know if 
your music interests you as much as you have 
fancied it would. Don’t forget, you'll recollect, 
wont you ?”” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That's my good little girl, and the bouquets, 
too ; nine to-morrow, will be time enough.” 

And with a lighter step than had marked Mr. 
Barrington for many a day, he went up to his 
chamber, to make preparations for his journey. 
In truth, the letters of his sisters had roused him 
alittle from the lassitude which had so long 
overpowered him, and by the time he had made 
his arrangements for London, he felt almost glad 
that the bridal of his sister called him for a time 
from his seclusion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘*T saw two clouds at morning 
ringed with the rising sun, 
And in the poon they floated on, 
And tlooded into one.” 

Bota Lady Helen, and Miss Adela, were sur- 
prised and delighted on receiving Mr. Barring- 
ton’s letter accepting their invitation, and which 
preceded his arrival only a few hours. 

It was exceedingly pleasant to anticipate see- 
ing Hugh once more in society, after so long an 
absence from their circle; and Lady Helen 
prided herself not a little on her tact in winning 
his consent to be present at the wedding. Her 
brother, though accounted by all his acquaint- 
ances in London as an uncommonly reserved, 
not to say odd, person, was handsome; intelli- 
gent in no ordinary degree ; and besides, he was 
rightfully Lord Berresford ; that being his de- 
ceased father’s title. But his son, after his re- 
turn from an Eastern tour, had refused to mingle 
with society, even that of his intimate friends, 
and at length his singularity of conduct ceased 
to be the unfailing theme of remark jn the high 
circles in which he had moved. 

So it was very pleasant to his gentle, high- 
bred sisters—the prospect of again seeing him 
in the sphere where his birth and fortune naturally 
placed him; and Miss Adela capered about the 
exquisitely furnished morning-room, where she 
perused his letter, like a very child. 

“QO, Helen,” she exclaimed, “to think that 
the marriage of his wilful little sister was enough 
to call him from that hateful Priory! And, of 
course, he will be one of the groomsmen, now ; 
somebody else shall give the bride away; you 
see I want to have him and Lady Gertrude 
Athol stand up together. Wont they make a 
spendid couple! Lady Gertrude with her proud 
queenly beauty, and our dear Hugh with his 
noble figure and fine, expressive face? Lady 
Gertrude has decidedly aa air of royalty !” 

“True, sister; but has it not been arranged 
tor Captain Rainsford to be her partner? Be- 
sides, it will be more tonnish for your brother to 
give away the bride. Don’t you think s0, 
Adela ?” 

“O, I don’t know about that! Lady Alice 
Beaumont, you know, was given away by her 
father’s lawyer, and the Beaumonts are very 
distingue people. But as for Captain Rainsford, 
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cherries, and cheeks which had caught the rich 


hue of blush roses; a smile that continually | 


broke the sunshine of her face into ripples of 
light, and reminded one of the shadow of a gold- 
en butterfly falling over a bed of pink blossoms. 

People said it was singular that Lord Henry 
Haviland with all his pride and haughtiness, 
should have chosen Adela Barrington, light and 
coquettish as she was believed to be, from all 
others, to preside over his magnificent establish- 
ment ; but these same “people” did not know 
of the warm corner in his heart where love, deep 
and pure, had made herself an abiding-place. 

In due time, Mr. Barrington arrived at Lands- 
downe, and as might be expected his advent was 
hailed with great pleasure by all; each one 
manifested his and her interest in their own 
peculiar way. Lord Wortley, who was an invet- 
erate sportsman, inquired the facilities of Glenton 
swamps for snipe sheeting. Lord Haviland 
greeted his old friend with a formal courtesy, 
which but ill-concealed the warm regard, which 
in spite of him burnt in his eyes. Lady Helen 
kissed his forehead, and called him dear Hugh. 
But Adela flung herself into his arm, and cover- 
ed him with caresses. 

Mr. Barrington was affected by the empresse- 
ment of his younger sister, fur Adela had been 
always his pet and favorite; so he kissed her 
very tenderly, almost reverently, and then led 
her over to Lord Haviland. 

“‘May God bless you, my sister! and may you 
never know what it is to have a single hope 
blighted !” ; 

Then, putting away all this unwonted emo- 
tion, he entered into conversation with the gen- 
tlemen, upon indifferent topics, and the old look 
of gloom and misanthropy came back and set- 
tled down upon his face. 

The twenty-ninth of June the marriage of 
Lord Haviland and Adela took place ; and a gay, 
fashionable affair it was. There was a long train 
of groomsmen and bridesmaids, a splendidly 
dressed cortege of guests and carriages ; but Adela’s 
pet project failed. Mr. Barrington positively 
refused to act as groomsman ; he was Adela’s 
only surviving male relative, and he claimed a 
father’s right. Therefore, Captain Rainsford, 
of Her Brittanic Majesty’s service, was enabled 
to sun himself in the smiles of Lady Gertrude. 

The wedding festivities over, the party settled 
down for a quiet week at Landsdowne ; previous 
to going (by Hugh’s invitation) to Glenton 
Priory, to pass the months of August and Sep- 
tember. Lady Gertrude Athol was of the party, 
also Captain Rainsford, Sir Charles Martyn, 
Miss Sinclair, and Miss Corban; the latter a 
particular friend of Miss Sinclair. 

Lady Gertrude was a proud, beautiful woman, 
long set down as inaccessible to the admiration 
of any common man; a high-bred coquette, 
who played with hearts as she played a game of 
chess—scientifically ; and whose greatest ambi- 
tion was to have all the noblemen in her circle 
sighing for her * his woman was singu- 
larly fascinated wi.. .he appearance of Mr. 
Barrington. There was a spice of romance in 
her character; and the air of mystery which 
hung around him, his choice in leaving society, 
renouncing a title for the plain family name of 
Barrington, and retiring to an out-of-the-way 
rural retreat like Glenton Priory, all this wrought 
upon her imagination; while his polished ad- 
dress, his irreproachable character, and maybe 
his great wealth, so influenced her prudential 
Motives as to create in her a strong desire for a 
better acquaintance with the somewhat taciturn 
brother of her “dear friend,” Lady Wortley. 

Mr. Barrington seemed to be blissfully uncon- 
scious of the many skillful little mancuvres by 
which she sought to secure his attendance at her 
side when the party rode or walked; and he 
generally rendered futile all her gracious smiles 
and “ flutterings,”’ by a cool, pre-occupied bow, 
and a moving away to join Lady Haviland. 
In fact, he had been so long out of society that 
he had outgrown, as it were, all those chivalrous 
attentions which are so grateful to any lady when 
coming from one she loves. As it was, Mr. 
Barringion’s conduct piqued Lady Gertrude’s 
pride, and only increased her longing to bring the 





he wont object, I know, to having Matilda Sin- 
clair instead of Lady Gertrude. The Sinclair 
family is rich!” 

“Nonsense, Adela! What 
Rainsford care for wealth ?” 

“ Not so much for wealth as for refinement, I 
imagine; you will admit, that in spite of her 
pretensions, Miss Sinclair is gauche. Besides, 
the Sinclairs are parvenues !”” 

“Fie! my little Adela placing awkwardness 
in the scale against wealth. Why, I should 


does Captain 





the honor of his presence upon Landsdowne, the | 


seat of her ladyship. 

Mr. Barrington was annoyed. When he had 
given his consent to the marriage cf Adela with 
Lord Haviland, whom he highly esteemed, he 
had thought the matter ended, so far as he was 
concerned ; and with his averseness to society, it 
was peculiarly unpleasant to be thus forcibly 
dragged into the gayety of a bridal, and its at- 
tendant festivities. 

But Mr. Barrington loved his sisters very ten- 
derly, though being naturally of an undemon- 
strative disposition, he had probably never told 
them so; bat his care, and attention to their 
interest and happiness, until they each selected 
other protectors, had heen the topic of universal 
rewark. He read the letters over carefully, that 
of his younger sister twice—and then laying 
them down, he shrugged his shoulders with a 
little gesture of vexation. 


almost think that Hugh himself was here! But 
here comes Lucille; smooth down your curls, 
Adela, for I know by the demure expression of 
her little French face that my lord awaits.” 

“ Well, then, sister mine, while I am making 
my toilet, please go and inform my stately fiancé 
that his future brother-in-law will honor our nup- 
tials with his presence.” 

And with a graceful little courtesy to her sister, 
Adela went up stairs to her chamber. 

Lady Helen looked after her with a glow of 
admiration suffusing her face. And no wonder ; 
for Adcla Barrington was beautuful, amiable, 
and good-hearted, although a little spoiled by 
flattery. Lady Helen had herself been the belle 
of London society previous to her marriage with 
Lord Wortley, a middle-aged gentleman who 
indulged serious scruples of conscience against 
married flirts. Deprived of the privilege of claim- 
ing admiration for herself, it was very pleasant 
to see her portion of admiration bestowed upon 
Adels; and Lady Helena felt very grateful that 
her sister had been thus liberally endowed by 
nature. 

Both the sisters of Khugh Barrington were 
beautiful, but it was altogether in a different 
style. Lady Helen was tall, elegant and stately ; 
with heavy braids of black hair, crowning a brow 
lofty as well as expansive; a complexion tair 
and pure as the finest marble ; small, aristocratic 
features, and hands and feet exquisitely modelled 

Adela, on the contrary, and slight ; 
blue-eyed and golden-haired ; with lips like ripe 


was small 





hand but haughty gentleman to her feet. 

Lady Haviland often expostulated, in a play- 
ful way, with her brother, for his studied coolness 
towards Lady Gertrude, and only once did Hugh 
vouchsafe a reply. Then, he said: 

“Adela, I am not professedly a lady’s man, 
neither do I wish to be; I am well satistied with 
winning no woman’s smile, and making no wo- 
man’s heart throb quicker. I have no love to 
bestow, why should I be selfish enough to ask 
that for which I can give no recompense ?” 

And so the subject dropped for the time. 


CHAPTER V. 


** We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature fuund us; 
For life hath bere no charm so dear 
As nome and frends around us.” 

Awp how fared little Mabel during the absence 
of Mr. Barrington? Lonely enough was she in 
the great old house—she missed even his slow, 
steady step upon the stairways; his presence in 
the library, and in the garden, and his invariable : 

* Good 


morning, Mabel,” when she came 


down tothe breakfust-room of a morning. 


She learned all her lessons perfectly, as thoagh } 


he had been there to listen to her recitations ; 


and practised her music an hour longer each | 
day than he had said, so fearful was she that her 


progress might fail to satisfy his exactions. 

At length, a letter arrived from Mr. Barring- 
the intended 
coming of the bridal party for a summer sojourn 
at Glenton Priory, that day fortnight! 


ton to the steward, announcing 


epistle was filled with orders and instructions 
touching the preparations necessary to be made 
for the reception of the guests; but ona blank 
corner, there was a closely-written postscript, 


which ran thus: 








has not 
neglected her studies, as she will perhaps have a 


“Tell Mabel that I am hoping she 


month's ‘ holiday ' during the stay of my sisters 


j 


| arranging the flower-vases in the ladies’ 


and their party. Ask her to do me the favor of 
cham 
bers, she has so perfect a taste!” 


The 
j 


| This remembrance, little though it was, grati 
fied the gir! beyond measure, and with @ light 
| heart she went throngh with her studics for the 
day, holding her pet Milly, now grown to quite 
ademare old cat, lying quietly napping in her 
lap. 

An important era had dawned apon the exis- 
tence of the Priory servants. Such an event 
had not occurred since the birth of Lady Adela 
such “ flitting" among the curtains, beds and 
carpets—the coming and going of the uphol- 
sterers, the opening of hampers of rare old wine, 
long used to the cobwebs and dust of the Priory 
cellars—and the grand brightening and putting 
in order of everything, from the great wainscot- 
ted drawing-room, to the very horses in the 
| stables. 

The day which Mr. Barrington had named as 
the one which would probably, ere its close, find 





last. 
only mid-summer days can be—with a golden 
glow in the pulseless air, and a thread of sweet, 
peaceful dreams in the breath of the drowsy blos- 
soms. In short, such a day as we all welcome 
with a tender yearning in our souls to clasp tn- 


melancholy in years to come. 

At an early hour, Mabel went through the 
various apartments of the Priory, noting with 
pleased surprise the transfiguration of everything. 
Hitherto, the great shadowy parlors had been to 
her imagination haunts of mystery and gloom, 
and she had well-loved to stray within their som- 
bre precincts at the hour of sunset, and flinging 
herself down on some old carved chair which 


those half-sad, half-happy dreams, which from 
her childhood up had hovered upon the horizon 
of her life. 

Now, all was changed ; new carpets—piles of 
Sicilian roses—took the place of the sober crim- 
son mattings which had been the pride of the 
Barrington family for scores of years; modern 
sofas and fauteuil usurped the straight-backed 
lounges and heavy oaken chairs of another cen- 
tury, and over the quaint high windows were 
eurtains light and fashionable as those which 
draped the plate glass “lights” of Lady Helen's 
house in London. 

Noting these alterations, Mabel was uncon- 
scious of time, and the tolling of the hall clock 
the hourof twelve, simultaneously with the rum- 
bling of wheels, in the park, aroused her. She 
cast a hasty glance from the windows to see the 
courtyard filled with post-horses, and travelling- 
carriages, bearing on their mud-dashed panels 
the arms and bearings of noble families ; then, 
she hurried up to her chamber, to prepare for 
the expected summons to the parlors. 

For some reason her heart felt very heavy, and 
twice she caught herself wishing that Mr. Bar- 
rington had not brought company home with 
him. A dark presentiment of coming evil swept 
its wings ovet her, and she wondered why she, 
who so highly regarded Mr. Barrington, should 
be averse to meeting with his sisters. She re- 
membered of having read tales of orphan girls, 
scorned by the wealthy for their poverty; and 
treated with contempt because they had not gold 
with which to purchase favor. And perhaps this 
might be her fute—nothing was more probable, 
and in the midst of her unhappy meditations, the 
woman, who had been deputed by Mr. Barring- 
ton to wait on her, came in to say that “ that Miss 
Mabel's presence was required in the drawing- 
room. Would Miss Mabel need any assistance 
in dressing ?” 

“No, Mabel wished none, and having dismiss- 
ed the girl, she attired herself in a simple white 
muslin dress, with no ornament except the clus- 
tering curls of glossy brown hair, in which were 
woven a few graceful buds of the valley rose. 
She looked very lovely in her modest hesitation 
as she stopped at the door of the great room 
where the guests were assembed. A leok of suz- 
prise flashed over the faces of the ladies—admi- 
ration seized the gentlemen, and Mr. Barrington, 
perceiving Mabel, arose hastily from a tete-a-t?te 
with Lady Gertrude, and came forward to meet 
her with extended hands. 

“And how has my little Mabel fared these 
weeks of my absence ?”” he asked her, as he was 
leading her down the apartment. 

“ Well, saving your good presence, Mr. Bar- 
rington !” 

“ Ah, then you missed me, Mabel ? agreeable 
for me to hear, but not thus for you to endure.” 

They had arrived at the sofa where the gentle- 
man's sisters were seated—Mr. Barrington pre- 
sented his companion as if she had been iieir 
equal in birth and station, as she was in beauty 
and grace. 

“ My sisters, allow me to present my adopted 
child—Mabel Ward—Mabel, Lady Wortley; 
Lady Haviland.” 

Lady Wortley bowed with cold dignity, but 
Lady Haviland impulsively sprang up and kissed 
the blushing cheek of Mabel, giving her hand a 
The 
gentlemen greeted her respectfully, as was dae 
| from them to the ward of their host; and the 
other ladies of the party twirled their fans, and 





litle assuring squeeze at the same time. 


cast meaning glances at each other from behind 
| their costly trifles of sandal-wood 

The guests were nine in number; Lord and 
Lady Wortley ; Lord and Lady Haviland ; Lady 
Gertrude Athol; Miss Matilda Sinclair; Miss 
Josephine Corbon; Sir Charles Martyn, and 
Captain Rainsford. 

Mabel was seated at the table, between Lady 
Haviland, and Captain Rainsford, but she ate 
little, and seemed to labor under a painful 
harrassment throughout the meal. 


the wine was brought on, she excused herself, 


em- 


So soon as 


and went up to her chamber, on the plea of les 
sons to study, but in reality to escape the cold 
looks of the high-born ladies, who were pleased 
to bestow apon her a supercilions stare when she 
ventured a reply to the courteous remarks of 
Captain Rainsford. 

Poor little Mabel! it was her first experience 
4 the flattering attention (?) which rich people 


inflict upon their inferior’ in worldly possessions ' 


[ro BE cosTinveD ] 


ward more of its grand beauty to cheer our | ing figure and genteel air.” 


had been generations in the family, indulge in | 


4) 


| nity to mdulge in a railway « 


Such an opening and airing of long closed rooms, | 


himself and his friends at the Priory, dawned at, 
Bright, beautiful, and cloudless—serene as | 








| 





TRAVELLERS 
. which 


uae, 
ve an “} pewrtu 
age 

Not many months since, a voung Parisian, re 
siding in Germany, took the road from Strast ug 
to Berlin. In the carriage he selected, there 
were four other persons, two mamas and two 
daughters. The two mothers were face to face 
in one comer, the young man took the opposite, 
and found himself tace to face with the voung 
ladies. The Parisian pat on a distraught and 
absent air Phe collector came to demand the 
tickers. The young man paid no attention at 
all, when the request was many times repeated 
Roused at last from his reverie in presence of 
the ladies, he had recourse to a ruse to avoid 
exciting ridicule, “ What are you saying ?” he 
said; “‘why do vou not speak French" The 
collector then explained by signs, the ticket was 
examined, and the voung man returned to his 
reverie; but not to enjoy it long, for this time 
the young ladies aroused him. They began in 
full voice : 

“ This young man is a very handsome one,” 
said one. 

“Hist, Bertha!” 
affright. 

“Why, he don’t know a word of German,” 
said Bertha. “We can talk freely. What do 
you think of him!’ 

“ Only ordinary,” was the reply. 

“ You are dificult to please. He has a charm. 


LADY RAILWAY 
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said the other, with a sort of 


“ He is too pale, and besides you know Idon't 
like dark men.” 

“And you know IT prefer dark to fair. We 
have nothing but fair faces in Germany. It is 
monotonous and commonplace.” 

“ You forget that you are a blonde. 

“QO, fora woman it is different. He has nice 
moustaches.”’ 

“ Bertha, if your mother should hear you—” 

“She is busy with her talk to your mother; 
besides, it is no harm to speak of moustaches.”” 

“1 prefer the light moustaches.”’ 

“ T understand that Albert is espoused to vou ; 
but I, who am without a lover, am free to exer- 
cise my opinions, and as free to say that this 
young man has beautiful eyes.” 

“ They have no expression,” returned Bertha. 

“You do not know. — Lam sure he has much 
spirit, and it is a pity he does not speak German ; 
he would chat with us.” 

“Would you marry a Frenchman ¢” asked 
Bertha 

“Why not, if he looks like this one, and is 
spirited, well-born and amiable? But IT can 
hardly keep from laughing. See, he doesn’t 
mistrust what we are saying.” 

The young traveller was endued with a great 
power of self-control, and had preserved his ab- 
sent and inattentive air all the time; and while 
the dialogue continued he thought what curious 
results his attempts to avert a laugh by pretend- 
ing not to know German, had brought about. 
He looked carefully at Bertha, and his resolution 
was taken. At the next station the collector 
came again for the tickets. Our young man, 
with extra elaboration and in excellent German, 
said: “Ah, you want my ticket. Very well— 
let me see ; I believe it is in my port-monnae. O 
yes, here it is.”’ 

The effect was startling. Bertha nearly faint- 
ed away, but soon recovered under the polite 
apologies of the young Frenchman. They were 

eased with each other, and ina few weeks 
Bertha ratitied her good opinion toward the 
young man, and her willingness to wed a French- 
man. They are now living at Hamburg.— 
French Paper. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tf the covers of sofas and chairs are dirty, they 
may be cleansed without being removed, by first 
washing them over with warm water and soap, 
rubbed over them with a flannel; then, before 
they are dry, sponge them over with a strong so- 
lution of salt and water, in which a small quan- 
tity of gall has been mixed. The windows of 
the room should be opened, so as to secure a per- 
fect drying, and the colors and freshness of the 
articles will be restored. Floor-cloths may be 
cleaned with a mixture of magnesia, only milk- 
warm, followed by warm water, in the same 
manner that carpets are cleaned. They should 
be rubbed with a dry flanuel till neariy dried, 
then again wet over with a sponge dipped in 
miik, and immediately dried and rubbed with a 
flannel till the polish is restored. ‘This is a pro- 
cess much to be preterred to that of rubbing the 
cloth with wax, which leaves it sticky and liable 
to retain dust and dirt for along ume. Very 
hot water should never be used in cleaning floor- 
cloths, as it brings off the paint. Cleaning mir- 
rors and polished steel articles is an easy opera- 
tion when righty understood The greatest 
care should be taken in clesning a mirror, to use 
only the softest articles, lest the glass should be 
seratched. It should first be dusted with @ 
feather brush, then washed over with a sponge 
dipped in spirits to remove the ftly-spots; after 
this it should be dusted with the powder-blue in 
athin muslin bag, and finally polished with an 
old silk handkerchief. Polished steel articles, if 
rubbed every morning with leather, will not be- 
come dull or rusty; but if the rust has been suf- 
fered to gather, it must be immediately removed 
by covering the steel with sweet oil, and allowing 
it to remain on for two days; then sprinkle it 
over with finely powdered, unslacked lime, and 
rub it with polishing leather— NV. . Farmer. 
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PERFUMES. 


The French prepare more perfumes than any 
other people. In the south of France, and io 
Piedmont, vast crops of flowers are grown. 
Cannes and Nice furnish yearly about 13,000 
pounds of violet blossoms. Both cities are fa- 
mous for their orange blossoms, the latter pro- 
ducing 100,000 pounds, and the former double 
that quantity, and of a finer odor Cannes 
abounds, too, in the Acacia Furnesiana, and 
affords yearly 9000 pounds of its finely scented 
biooms. Careful treatment is required to extract 
the ethereal oils. = These are so largely mingled 
with other vegetable juices, that 600 pounds of 
rove leaves yield only about an ounce of the otto 
of roses. ‘The orange blossom, however, is 
richer, and 500 pounds of flowers yield about two 
pounds of Neroly oil, One perfume manufacto- 
ry at Cannes requires yearly about 140 000 pounds 
of orange blossoms, 20,000 pounds of acacia blos 
somes, 140,000 pounds of rose lems es 52 000 pounds 





of jasmine blossoms, 20,000 pounds of woleta, 
and 8000 pounds of taberoses, besides many other 
fragrant materiale —Manchester Gwerdian 
—_—__—————_ + Pos © - 
AN ACRE OF HOUSES IN MOTION! 
The entire front of first-class 
on the north side of Lake ‘ 
salle and Court Streets is now rising to grade at 
the rate of about twelve joches per day Ie will 
be at its full height by to row rt when it 
will constitute a spectacle not many of our cit 
zens may see again, if ever—a ba-ines block, 
covering neariy one acre and weeghing o 
25,000 tons, resting On (84) acrewe 
t has made an uy 
inches Probably 
be found, the world over 
to-morrow, and the con 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE REDEEME 


BY ETTA WESTON. 


“Yrs, Marion, though he had sounded the 
lowest depths of sin, if a kindly voice and a friend- 
ly hand could call him back to manliness and 
truth, mine should not be withheld.” 

“ Even if the toach should bring pollution ?” 

“That only can pollute which defiles the 
soul.” 

“So yours should be the hand and voice to 
welcome hack this devotee of sin, though all the 
world should scorn such voluntary contamina- 
tion? Whaet by this ultra benevolence of 
yours, Edith, character and friends be lost.” 

“What if a deathless human soul be lost? 
Dear Marion, did I know of one human heart, 
though wretched from its own guilt, and gather- 
ing the harvest sown by its own evil ways alone, 
did that degraded but immortal soul yearn for 
its lost purity and truth—did it cast one longing 
glance upward from its depths of misery and 
crime towards its father’s house, my hand should 
beckon, my voice should cheer, though all the 
world pass by on the other side.” 

“ And you would sacrifice all this, dear Edith, 
in the uncertain hope of bringing back perhaps 
one child of sin—one, the gold of whose better 
nature is so encrusted by the dross of an erring 
life, that your highest etforts could only smooth 
away the canker and the rust, still leaving it em- 
bedded hopelessly in the baser metal of habit, 
and its natural proneness to sin.” 

“ He that sows the diamonds in the solid rock, 
and scatters the pearls in the depths of the sea, 
can see the quenchless spark of immortality, 
though buried in the darkness of human guilt. 
He who wept tears of blood in the garden of 
Gethsemane, whose sacred lips gave the divine 
command, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ who 
promised paradise to the repentant thief, he ismy 
Master, Marion, and has he not said, ‘ If ye love 
me keep my commandments ?’ ” 

The fair speaker had risen in her earnestness 
from her seat beside her companion, and turning 
partly round, revealed to the young man who 
was standing unnoticed a short distance from 
them, a face so pure and serene in its expression, 
that he involuntarily stepped back with an air of 
reverence and humility, as if some higher pres- 
ence were suddenly revealed to him. And so in- 
deed it was, for in the little scene with which our 
story opens. were pictured strangely divergent 
paths of human life. 

The three were whiling away a dull November 
afternoon in the public picture-gallery of one of 
our large cities. The faces of this little group 
were striking in an eminent degree, though as 
unlike in expression as were their apparent habits 
of dress and deportment. The two whose voices 
had arrested the careless steps of him who un- 
known to them had entered the saloon, were 
seated before a Magdalen by Guido, and the face, 
with its wondrous though mournful beauty, had 

uggested the con which the reader has 
already heard in part. 

They were speaking of those erring and for- 
saken ones, cast out for some discovered guilt, 
less perhaps, than many a concealed sin still fes- 
tering in the heart of some favorite of fortune— 
and the rules of action toward the outcast and 
forlorn as prescribed by the two speakers, were 
as diverse as the faces that were glowing in the 
earnestness of their animated discussion. The 
rich tones of Marion Lee, clear, but cold as the 
false arguments she uttered, pleaded strongly for 
the dignity of social position—the fear of con- 
tamination from contact with the fallen and de- 
graded. And as the picture of their shame rose 
before her mental eyes, she involuntarily gathered 
her rich robes about her, and threw back"the 
beautiful head, gazing with a half-derisive smile 
in the clear eyes of Edith Graham, looking so 
earnestly in her own. 





Edith, with one delicate hand pressed close 
upon her bosom, as was her wont, the other held 
lovingly towards her friend, had spoken her al- 
legiance to her Divine Master with a low and 
earnest emphasis, which told, in the very distinet- 
ness of her utterance, the firmness of principle 
and purpose of one whose hopes and aims go up 
beyond the stars. Her face was very beautiful. 
The brow was low, but broad and prominent, 
and the graceful curve of the white temples har- 
monized in sweetness and serenity with the firm 
yet delicate mouth. The eyes, whose wondrous 
beauty spread a glorious illumination over the 
whole countenance, were of that undefinable tint 
that seems to change with every passing thought. 
The brows and lashes were of jetty blackness, 
though the hair was of a warm chestnut hue, 
shining where the hght fell across it, like threads 
of burnished gold. It was drawn smoothly away 
from the temples, and was woven around the 
back of the small yet beautifully formed head, 
in a net-work of rich and massive braids, in 
strong contrast with the heavy locks that graced 
like a coronet the white forehead of Marion Lee. 
A sense of harmony seemed to pervade her whole 
presence —a completeness of symmetry that was 
to the eve what melody is to the ear, as if the 
fullness of her beauty was but the outward cor- 
respondence of her inner life. 

In strange contrast with the calm serenity of 
Edith Graham, was the pale, half-averted face of 
the young man, who stood unnoticed behind 
them. He had entered with so quiet a step, that 
his presence was unobserved by the two occu- 
pants of the large saloon. Pausing before the 
“ Returning Prodigal,” a picture that seemed to 
possess for him a wonderful fascination, he stood 
with a sad, despairing gaze, bis head slightly 
bowed, and his arms folded tightly across his 
breast, and with such anair of sorrowful abstrac- 
tion, that he seemed utterly unconscious of all 
surrounding objects. But the tones of Edith 
Graham, in her plea for the guilty and forlorn, 
had fallen on his ear like a voice from heaven, 
and the breathless earnestness with which he lis- 
tened, told how like food to the famishing were 
the words of that noble girl. 

The face turned so eagerly towards the speak- 
er, far surpassed in its power of fascination the 
beautiful creations of art that graced the walls 





around him. Bat like a cloud darkening some 
landscape of glorious beauty, there rested on the 
pale but handsome features a deep and settled 
gloom. The restlessness of the large and mourn- 
ful eyes, and the deep lines about the lips, told 
of familiarity with unhealthy excitement, and 
long years of dissipation. Yet amid all these 
marks of evil there was stamped upon the whole 
countenance a longing, wistful look, mingled 
with a half-defiant expression, which could not 
fail to tell the fearful warfare of the soul within. 
Philip Reide was gifted with wonderful talent, 
and a noble, but erratic nature, full of impulse 
and waywardness, such as the world calls genius. 
Orphaned in infancy, and the inheritor of vast 
wealth, his life had been one of self-will and the 


indulgence of every whim and caprice that so | 
impressive @ nature could dictate. A childhood | 
| Street, none would dream of the haggard, wist- 


thus sown with the seeds of evil and self-gratiti- 


cation, could not fail to reach a sad fruition in 
his manhood. Yet through all this, his innate 


nobility of soul, like pure gold, shone through 


the dross of habit, and the results of such fear- | 


ful training in youth. He had early perfected 
himself by foreign study and close application in 
his profession as an artist, and in a city remote 
from that in which our story opens, had won a 
name honored by those of older and wider rep- 
utation. This course was the more laudable, from 
the fact that it was the gratification of his own 
elevated aims and inclinations, rather than the 
necessity of labor, which lent the zeal which had 
marked his whole career. Gifted with those 
brilliant powers of fascination which render their 
possessor so desirable a companion to the dev- 
otees of pleasure, he had fallen by slow and al- 
most imperceptible degrees, from his high posi- 
tion, to the terrible destiny of the habitual 
drunkard. 

To those who have watched the fearful progress 
of these gifted ones through their temptation, who 
have seen the struggles of the wretched, yet 
yielding soul; have listened to their solemn 
pledges in their hours of shame, sorrow and re- 
morse, there is no need to tell the slow misery of 
years that found Philip Reide where we have pre- 
sented him to the reader's eve. © When the fear- 
ful revelation of his bondage broke upon his 
haughty soul, when he knew it was the smile of 
a fiend that glowed in the red wine, and could 
not choose but worship, then began that terrible 
warfare through which he struggled miserably, 
hopelessly, through many dreadful years. Lost 
to his friends, penniless, despairing, without one 
kindly voice to strengthen him in better moments, 
meeting the cold, derisive stare of a pitiless 
world, he was a careless, reckless wanderer, 
Yet through all his misery and shame, the true 
refinement of his nature withheld him from 
those lower vices which are frequently the vile 
concomitants of the drunkard’s course. His was 
not the constant intoxication of the beastly de- 
bauchee, day ding day in less inebriety, 
but in an evil hour the dreadful craving would 
come upon him, to be followed by weeks and 
months of terrible remorse. It was thus when 
he had wrestled as for life with the fiend within, 
when the burning, maddening thirst was haunt- 
ing his every step, that following his still earnest 
love for the beautiful, he had hoped to lose his 
wretched consciousness in the glorious visions of 
the ideal. 

Standing thus before the“ Returning Prod- 
igal,”’ all the misery of his fallen soul came crowd- 
ing before his mental eye like the imagery of 
some fearful dream. “ Forsaken and degraded, 
alone and tempted’”’—such wa the ery of an- 
guish and desolation that went up from the inner 
life of Philip Reide. Was it strange then, that 
the words of Edith Graham held breath and 
pulses still, or that her face shone like that of an 
angel? Little dreamed the noble girl, as her 
rich yet simple robes swept by him, that the thin, 
haggard face, so near, and yet in truth so far off, 
would fain have stooped to kiss the hem of her 
garment. From that time a new light seemed 
to dawn on Philip Reide, for the desponding 
heart could see even in the darkest hour of his 
temptation, when the fiend whispered that de- 
spairing heart-cry of years, ‘“ Forsaken and de- 
graded, alone and tempted,” the calm face of 
Edith Graham, and hear her earnest tones plead- 
ing for the forlorn and sinful—pleading for him, 
for was he not forlorn indeed? Daily he waited 
in that public gallery, watching and hoping for 
her presence. She came frequently and lingered 
long, passing in and out among the crowd, with 
a careless, unobservant eye, so absorbed was she 
by her love of art. Kemote from her, yet con- 
scious of her every look and motion, Philip 
Reide would recall again and again,while gazing 
on her beautiful face, those words of strength 
and cheer, and though he would have died rather 
than ask her sympathy, yet the consciousness that 
her pure lips could pray for such as he, that 
dearer to her than name or favor were the long- 
ings and strong wrestlings of the fallen soul, 
armed him with a sure defence against the tempt- 
er, There were days of agonizing struggles, and 
nights of weary wrestling with the fiend within. 
There were times, when battling with all the 








force of his better nature against the fierce temp- | 


tation, even beyond the long midnight, when the 
pulse of the great city grew still, that he had 


walked to and fro with a weary tread before the | 


home of Edith Graham, watching the lights from 
its many windows with as strong a gaze as if 
they were indeed beacons to warn, or rays of 
glory to illumine the path of him—that lonely 
traveller who had set his face heavenward, 
strengthened and sustained by the kindly words 
of sympathy, uttered and forgotten by one, who 
like her Divine Master went about doing good 
Little dreamed the fair girl in the warm glow of 
her beautiful home, whose music was the kindly 
tones of loving hearts, of the wanderer, sorely 
tempted and beset, so far removed in all the out- 
ward life, content to gather strength in the great 
temptation, from even the consciousness of her 
near presence. 

Those only who have passed from such wretch- 
edness as his, toa reformed and amended life, 
can tell of the slow torture of months—nay, even 
years, that lie between that misery and manhood 
Strange discipline for a heart starving and pining 
for some dear companionship, to watch through 
weary days and months and years, longing, as 














the desolate soul alone can, for the friendly voice 
and kindly hand of Edith Graham, ready to go 


forth in recognition of the returning prodigal, | 


yet in the keen anguish of his sensitive soul wait- 
ing still in self-distrust, till the world again 
should honor his mantiness and truth. There 
were vague, wild hopes in the heart of Philip 
Reide—wiid in truth, for must not months, per- 
haps years intervene, before he might dare to 
lift his eyes to hers in mutual recognition ! 

He knew she had never loved, for with all the 
keenness of his artist vision, he had read in the 
calm depths of her beautiful eyes no trace of 
passion so prone to speak from brow and lip. 
Her face had been his study. Not a change in 
its expression but had graven itself upon his 
memory. Thus passed a twelve-month, and in 
the elegant habitue of the Public Gallery of B— 


ful face of just one year before. Mingling easily 
among the crowd, he had gradually come to be 
regarded as a true lover of art, and his just 
yet unobtrusive criticism, evincing a highly cul 
tivated taste, had won for him too the reputation 
of a connoisseur, It would be strange if so 
striking a face and figure should fall unnoticed 
on the eye of Edith Graham, but by a singular 
perversity of either chance or purpose on his 
part, they had never met, though many a glance 
of either approval of her own suggestive thoughts, 
or a questioning look of her beautiful face at 
some original criticism of his own, told there 
was a recognition of mutual tastes and appreci- 
ation, without the formal words of introduction. 
More than a year subsequent to the opening of 
our story the devotees of art were warmed to 
the height of enthusiasm and curiosity, by the 
appearance in the favorite gallery of a striking 
and beautiful painting. It was not the mere 
depths of its exquisite coloring, or the delicate 
outline and grouping of the figures, but the moral 
of the picture, the deop and fearful allegory that 
seemed looking out from its every light and 
shadow, arrested the eye of every truly appre- 
ciutive taste, as much as its singularity of title, 
and the wonderful portraiture of its principal 
figure. On a narrow but seething stream, whose 
waters were ragged with flecks of foam and 
boiling whirlpools, rugzing madly over quick- 
sands and between gaping rocks, yet at times 
swaying with a sleepy and stagnant flow amid 
rank and noisome weeds, but whose current at 
last leaped with a quick mad rush of blackness 
and darkness into a very pit of gloom. At the 
verge lay a frail and shattered boat, its carved 
and gilded sides were broken and_ stained, its 
rudder gone, oarless and without a sail. Before 
it and hovering over the cataract that impelled it 
on from out the clouds and darkness, looked the 
hideous phantoms of suicide, remorse and de- 
spair. On the shores of either side were figures 
calmly watching the terror-stricken voyager in 
the wrecked and shattered bark, some coolly 
calculating with a practised eye the distance be- 
tween him and destruction ; some with their rich 
robes drawn carefully beckward from the brink, 
lest the foul spray we P their garments ; 
some with the hateful laugh of derision ; none to 
help in all that group—none save one. On the 
farthest point of land that stretched forward, 
even to the very edge of the precipice, stood a 
beautiful female crowned with the asphodel, 
while the purity of her robe in contrast with the 
black clouds and blacker water, rendered her face 
as the face of an angel. While with one hand 
she pointed upward to the halo of light that en- 
circled her alone, with the other she had cast her 
mantle of the rainbow hue of hope forward over 
the flood, still holding it firmly, while the trig ht- 
ened voyager grasped its shining folds, as she 
drew the frail bark backward from the horrid 
verge. 

It needed no second glance to tell the friends 
and admirers of Edith Graham, that the face of 
this beautiful figure was a just and perfect repro- 
duction of her own. But whence came it— 
where was the likeness obtained—who was the 
artist? But no solution came to the wondering 
questioner. As Edith Graham stood before the 
picture, thus beholding herself transfigured to a 
more than human helper, what strange surmises 
passed through her throbbing brain. How her 
heart leaped forward in longing for the recogni- 
tion of that other soul, thus sounding the interior 
depths of her own. More eayerly than for any 
other voice, did she watch for the words of 
Phibp Reide, for whom she had long learned to 
look in their favorite haunt, now known to her 
simply as Mr. Reide, yet approved and admired 
by her sincere soul above all others, though he 
evidently avoided speaking, while he ever ling- 
ered in her presence. Standing in a group of 
those whose tastes and judgment had long learned 
to confurm to his, he surveyed the painting 
calmly, and with apparently all lack of enthusi- 
asm, and turned away, carelessly remarking on 
its artistic execution, or some equally trifling 
point. 

Edith Graham was bitterly disappointed. She 
had looked to him for a response to her own 
strange conflict of surprise and admiration, and 
it was cruel thus to turn from it with so cold a 
word. Little did she dream of the beating heart, 
and the lip that dared not breathe, lest its quiv- 
ering muscles should tell the story that his hand 


| had wrought, and his whole soul had gone out 


in its beautiful creation. The picture was not 
for sale, and after a time was withdrawn from 


the saloon, quietly and mysteriously to the eun- 


ous ones. A few months later and Philip Reide | 
had opened an artist’s studio in E— Street, much | 
to the surprise of his friends and acquaintances, | 


who had never dreamed of him as an artist. 


But the beauty of his productions and the ex- 


quisite coloring of his pictures, had already 
called to his room the lovers of al! that is beautiful 


and true in art, for his were ever those holier | 


reations, which in their ideal loveliness never 
fail to recognize the Author of all beauty. Most 
especially had he attracted by his success in por- 
traiture Edith Graham, and pieading with her 
own heart that this was her strongest induce- 
ment in employing him,she had most readily per 
suaded herself to gratify the long denied request 
of her friends with her portrait. The sittings 


she resolved should be entirely unknown to | 


them, thus affurding them an agreeable surprise, 


and exempting herself from all idle curiosity— 
while, had the gentle girl subjected herself to her 
usual strict self-examination, she would surely 
have found another and deeper motive, anderly- 
ing all the reasoning with which she had pleased 
| herself. 
On a cold February afternoon, her coachman 
set her down at Number 24, E— Street. Trem- 
blingly she ascended the steps, and secretly 
scolded her poor heart for its unwonted pulses 
She was glad, however, to find no one but the 
| lad in waiting, who, on account of the extreme 
| cold, and insufficient warmth of the outer saloon, 

graciously admitted her to the warm and inner 

sanctum. She hesitated on its threshold with a 
| half-timid step, lest she was treading on enchant 
| ed ground, for on the tasteful walls were evident- 
ly such favorites of his creative pencil, as had 
never been desecrated by the eyes of idle curiosity 


or criticism. She would have denied herself so 
privileged a place in the absence of its proprietor, 
but assured by the kind attendant, she seated 
herselt, resolving to employ this enforced leisure 
in the true enjoyment of the many beautiful at- 
tractions of the room ; for to so retined a taste as 
Edith Graham’s, it was filled with beauty. With 
true woman's curiosity, she speculated at length 
ona picture, or rather the outline or semblance 
of such, but carefully protected from curious 
eyes by a rich drapery, and hanging where fell 
the clicest light, and evidently always in range 
of the artist's vision. She had several times re- 
solved to go, deferring the object of her visit ull 
another time, but as many times turned back, 
persuading herself that so long and cold a drive 
ought to effect something towards her proposed 
plan. Attracted by a favorite volume upon the 
table, where it had evidently fallen from a fa- 
miliar hand, she took the book, from which, as 
she lifted it from the table, something slipped 
heavily from its gilded leaves into the folds of 
her dress. Hastily raising it, what was her sur- 
prise in discovering her own miniature in exquis- 
ite painting on ivory. 

In the midst of her astonishment and confusion, 
she looked quickly up, only to increase her em- 
harrassment at sceing before her the thoughtful 
face of Philip Reide. Bowing easily, he raised 
the book that had dropped from her lap, and re- 
placing it carelessly on the table, proceeded at 
once, with the inherent tact of a refined nature, 
to restore her lost confidence. Though her pale 
cheek burned with an unwonted glow, so naturally 
did he glide into an easy interchange of ex- 
pression, that bewildered as was the usually 
placid Edith, she yielded with a sort of faseina- 
tion to his kindly consideration for her embar- 
rassment, till her own innate refinement and 
grace at last triumphed, and she made known 
her errand with her usual womanly dignity. 

The sittings were necessarily long and frequent 
(at least so said the painter), and Philip Reide 
longed for a pencil of sunbeams, as the beautiful 
face grew on the canvass before him. Conver- 
sation, too, was absolutely indisp ble, as the 
artist of course must seek in every possible way 
her true expression. To Philip Reide it was in- 
deed a labor of love, for before him, daily re- 
vealing new depths of inward purity and grace, 
was indecd his guardian angel. Many times did 
her words of earnest pleading for the erring, her 
warm defence of all things good and true, bring 
back to the “ redeemed,” for such indeed he was, 
the day of their first meeting. 

Shuddering with horror at the remembrance, 
the pallor of his face and the expression of pain 
that passed across his noble features, could not 
escape the watchful glance of Edith. There 
was a strange enigma in that elegant studio to 
the frank nature of that high-minded girl, and 
as months went by and the picture was not com- 
pleted, she scarce knew why, and would not ask 
herself, Edith Graham grew to the strong, sweet 
consciousness that she loved and was beloved, 
though not a word or breath had told so strange 
a tale. 

One cold November day, just two years from 
the dull afternoon on which our story opens, 
Edith Graham entered the studio of Philip Reide 
for the last sitting. The portrait was finished ; 
only a few touches could prolong a labor so 
dear to the heart and hand of the artist. Sud- 
denly throwing aside his pencil, he bent earnest- 
ly towards her, while his face grew very pale, he 
said, in a trembling, harried tone : 

“Miss Graham, you have frankly given most 
just and valuable criticism and suggestions on all 





at yonder painting ?”” 

“Indeed,” she said, “my woman's eyes have 
sought very wistfully, but I should deem it sacri- 
lege to ask a single glance from idle curiosity, 


“ Miss Graham,” said he, “shall I lead vou to 
the picture? Jt holds the dearest face to me on 
earth, and,” he continued, looking down on the 
fair hand that was trembling on his arm, “ what 
may seem to you but a strange and fearful alle- 
gory, is to me a terrible reality.” 





Raising the heavy drapery, he waited an in- 
stant for the lifting of Edith’s glance, fastened, 
as by some invisible power at her feet. "Twas 
but an instant, and the radiant and wondering 
light that flooded her beautiful face as she looked 
upward, was in strange contrast with the lines of 
suffering that were gathered about the mouth of 
Philip Reide. Standing there betore the “ Re 
deemed,” he told her all, sobbing in his strong 


manhood, even as a little child, sketching its 


shadows in all their blackness, he bent to the up- 
turned face of his earnest listener with an im- 
ploring, yet searching clanee, as if to read any 
response, whether of pity or scorn, that might 
cloud the light of her clear eves, and when 
he knelt before ber, asking in and simplicity 
for a share in h@r remembrance and her svinpa 
thies, in return for the great love of his amended 
life, the noble girl leaned forward, and pressing 
her lips to the pale forchead of Philip Reide, 
said 

“ Heneeforth crown me not with asphodel, bat 
with the blessing of thy love, to fade not, alter 
not, even when we shall in truth walk with Tae 
Kepremwen ” 

—_-—-- mer — 

That man lacks moral courage who treats 

| when he should retreat. 
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NEW METHOD OF GRINDING WHEAT 


We have been shown a handsome specimen of 
flour obtained by a new process of unbranning 
the wheat kernel, by w ich, according to the 
statement of the manufacturer, S. Bentz, of St 
Louis, “ the great fact has been fally demonstra 
ted that in the manufactare of a barrel of flour, 
apractical saving is made of from twenty to 
thirty pounds of wheat.” Reckoned in cash, a 
saving of at least twenty cents per barrel is coer 
anteed, over and above any other mode of mill 
ing, though the absolate gain i claimed to be 
much more than these figares indicate. The 
berry is first divested of its outer coat previous 
to grinding In this state, as appears from the 
specimens, the berry has a hard, polished look, 


; Somewhat resembling a minute seashell, Of 





| plants, furnish their subsistence. They usually visit 


| consumed, together with the mails and the baggage be- 


| dent :—Returning from Ludiow, and Guding her lip much 





my creations, why have you never asked a glimpse | 


at aught so sacredly guarded from careless eyes.” | 


' Zly Winter Street, Boston Mass 


course, with the exterior covering is removed 
every trace of impunty. Ap additional advan 
tage claimed, and one of no secondary couse 
quence, is, that “the flour will not soar in the 
tropics. The mills recently completed in St 
Louis are now producing from one bundred 
thirty to one handred fifty barrels of flour per | 
day, and a movement is making to organize on | 
a much larger scale.——J/ournal of Commerce 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Curious Fire. 
The eoach carrying the mail from Leck Haven to Ty- 
fone, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, recently took 
fire between Lock Haven and Bellefonte, and was entirely 


longing to the passengers. The accident occurred through 
the negligence of one of the passengers throwing a lighted 
match into the straw in the bottom of the coach. In an 
instant everything was enveloped in flames. It was with 
difficulty that the passengers escaped from the stage un- 
hurt—and to make matters worse, the horses took fright 
and ran. Before they could be stopped the coach was so 
much burned that neither mails nor baggage could be 
saved. It was fortunate that no ladies were on board as 
they could not have been rescued, the flames spread so 
rapidly. We doubt whether there is a similiar accident 
on record. 


Rare Bird. 

A beautiful bird known as the White Heron (Ardea 
Candidissima), was shot at or near the pond in West 
Brookfield, recently. They are common on Long Island, 
and are called by the gamers, “ White Poke.” They fre- 
quent the salt marshes, mud-flats and sand-bars, in 
search of crabs, lizards and worms—which, with aquatic 





Massachusetts late in the «pring or in the summer. Wil- 
ton found them breeding among the branches of the red 
cedars of Somers Beach, on the coast of Cape May, some 
trees having three or four nests, built of sticks, each con- 
taining three eggs, of a pale, greenish-blue color, being an 
joch and three-fourths in length, and deemed a table 
luxury. The bird migrates to the South in September 
A queer Character. 

A grocer woman died recently in Glasgow, Scotland, at 
the age of eighty-one, who left a fortune of £23,000, col- 
lected from earnings from a small shop which she had 
rented for about forty years. She was never married, and 
studiously avoided parting with a single farthing that she 
could avoid. She bequeathed the sum in £4 annuities 
to destitute people of good moral character, who are na- 
tives of, and have lived in, the Gorbals parish of Glasgow 
forty years, and who have attained the age of 65 years. 
As the parish is small. but few claimants can exist. She 
left nothing to any of her relations. 

Singular Discovery. 

The California papers notice the discovery of the fossil 
remains of « large sized whale, ia Santa Crua, in that 
State. It was found embedded in chalk rock, about 12 
feet below the surface. The upper strata of chalk is cov- 
ered with soil varying from one to two feet In thickness. 
No part of the whale, except the vertebra, retains its 
original shape, it having become eo identified with the 
surrounding rock as to be almost indistinguishabie 
Some portions of the vertebre, however, are in quite « 
good state of preservation. 


Singular Incident. 
A daughter of Mr. Meredith, who resides near Ludlow, 
England, recently met her death from the following inei- 


chapped from the wind. she applied some tallow to it, 
which is supposed to have contained some poisonous mat- 
ter, or fat that had been much decomposed. ler lip 
shortly afterward began to swell, and increased every day 
for a weck, when she expired in the greatest agony. 








Wonderful Dexterity. 

The Albany Journal says that Iezekiah Dubois, who ts 
about eighteen ) ears of age, and now confined in the pen- 
itentiary, makes daily forty-three pairs of brogans with 
apparent ease. The person who saw him on the bench at 
work, says “that he appeared to blow the pegs from his 
mouth into the shoe, and never made « miss while be was 
looking at him.” 
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THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, 1860. It is intended, as its name indicates, for 
the Home Cisets, and its individuality consists in ite 
forming just such a journal as any futher, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth sige, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
Variety and completeness is attained = It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columus of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adv res, biographies of 
eminent meu sod of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems. all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling geme from new 
books, and witand humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange The plan of its issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and west It is entirely 
neutral in polities. and all sectional and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring to make itself a Waercome Guret to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, whieh 
address themseives to the best taste and appre ation of 
every one. In al) respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole derign being from original plans intended to 
introduce to the public a corps of SEW asd BAMiast 
Warivens and it wiil follow the ead of mo other Journal 
that * pabimwhed It presente a chaste and eleyant head 
ing, aod i@ printed upow heavy, Boe white peper one 
then, clemr font of type, cast expressly for it Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


& charming visitor for any family in the land Ip the od 
itermal conduct of the paper, a corpse of lady centributers 
are organiaed, as wel a severe. sterling writers of the 
other sex. and it is promised that no weealy jowrns! is 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the un) 
versa! interest of cach surceesive insue 

Owning ome of the cidest and iangest newspaper eta 
Hehmente in the United #tates, tie eulecriter yaerens 
unlimited farilities whith ensure the Com pleteness and 
excellence of this new weekly purus 

TEMMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Ove Fceecnean 26 
Two Scascumens . a 
Bcx Se eecesmans a” 
Twrire Sceecuipens jand ene te getter ep of eieb, Lh 
SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 
Tee Pisce of ore Unies and Tas Wecoms Guest ott) 
sent together sor k 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY REQUIREMENT. 


BY WILLE WARE 


T long for one congenial heart 
My thoughts to always share: 

A faithfal breast to lean upon 
When overcome with care. 


A heart that I can call my own 
Amit earth's buay throng: 
One that will never fear to chide 
Me when I‘m in the wrong. 


0. with a fond and faithful heart, 
One full of sympathy, 

A paradise below, I ween, 
This earth to me would be. 


And when I tire of worldly joys, 
And seek a purer rest, 

I‘\l love to lay my weary head 
Upon that faitiful breast. 


O, is there not a heart to speak 
To me in love's own tone ?— 
Or am I doomed to tread this life 

werless, unloved, alone? 
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(Written for The Flag of our Cuion.) 


OUR FRONT ROOM, 


BY A. M. Lov ERING, 

Manrrua and I sat planning together through 
the whole long April afternoon; a part of the 
time with tears in our eyes (for we were not 
rich, and mouecy came grudgingly to us), and a 
part of the time with our faces radiant with smiles. 
Planning how this little debt could be paid, how 
that obligation could be liquidated, and how such 
+ sum of money could be made to go a great 
ways, and lastly, but not leastly, how we could 
This last 
may seem very strange to you, reader, and even 


manage to farnish our “ front reom.”” 


while writing it now, I cannot refrain from in- 
dulging in a little quiet, happy smile. But Dl 


explain how it was. 

“Martha and I were not sisters, only friends, 
though I doubt if sisters often live as harmoni- 
ously together as did we. We were but laborers, 
mere working-girls (so the lofty part of human- 
ity would have dubbed us, I suppose), in the 
lictle city, upon which we could look as we sat 
there and talked together. We were of those 
who must, to be happy, have a home, some- 
where; a little sacred place, or sanctuary, where 
the great breath of the world cannot sweep dese- 
crutingly in. So, in a plain little house, out of 
the town, we rented rooms, and made ourselves 
as comfortable and happy as we could in a 
domicil of our making. 

We should have got along finely (no, that is 
notthe word for it, since at the worst we were well 
euough) ; at any rate we should have had things 
iu much better fashion, and much more to our 
tastes, had not Martha been obliged to send a 
great share of her earnings to a sick brother. 

This was why we had to plan so much, and 
out of three demands for as many dollars wisely 
judge which was the strongest. All! the winter 
we had talked of furnishing our “ front room,” 
until it had got to be a sort of joke between us. 
Any event which we were anticipating with 
doubt in the future, was placed on a level with 
the great one of our front-room-furnishing. I 
was to be married when that was fitted out, 
Martha would say, which meant that I should 
live an old maid all my life. 

But this afternoon, in particular, as the sun 
burned so warm and summer-like in the sky, and 
the April breezes carried a smell of the hills upon 
their invisible wings, we were more than ever in 
earnest about the little bird’s nest of a place which 
we had wanted so long. 

“There’s the carpet!’ Martha said, crossing 
her arms upon my lap and looking up into my 
face. “ Let me see how much did you say that 
would cost?” 

“ Twenty yards at sixty cents per yard— 
$12,00, Martha.’’ 

“Dear me, how much! 
plain white ones will do. If we could only have 
lace! They look so like white mist, but then 
we can’t, so the plain ones will have to do.” 

“Then we want a table,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but not a mirror. I don’t care to see 
my face any oftener than Ican help. Nor does 
any one, that [knowof beside you.” 

The last was spoken a litt!e bitterly. I knew 
what that meant, becanse I knew how much of 
a woman Martha was, and how, in her true heart, 
she was cramping all the beautiful romance of 
her young life, not allowing it the first ray of 
sunshiny hope to warm itself in. I took her 
face between my two hands, and raised it up so 
that the dying light could fall upon it. What a 
sweet, dear face it was, with its thoughtful gray 
eyes, purely oval outline, and pleasant, firm 
mouth! Pushing back the heavy, dark hair 
from her forehead, I said : 

“T’m sure you do not mean what you say, 
dear!” 

“Yes, I do every word of it, every word of it, 
Thessy ! (my name was Theresa, and she petted 
it to suit herself), and now I think of it, what a 
rare thing it is in this world to be poor, but in- 
telligent! Did you ever have anybody say such 
a thing to you?’ 

I put my hand over her mouth (her cruel, little 
teeth were bruising the velvet of her lips 
shook my head slowly. 


Then the curtains, 





), and 
In the soft twilight I 
could see how widely open her eyes were thrown, 
and how they gleamed and flashed like two beau- 
tiful stars ! 

“Never mind that, Martha, let us think about 
our room. What a dear place it willbe! We 
had talked of the carpet curtains and tables. 
What else do we want—Q, chairs!” 

She did not answer me, but dropped her head 
upon my lap. I thought it would be wise in me 
not to notice it, so I went on talking. 

“Yes chairs—not many, because our room is 
small, I’ve been thinking that we can buy the 
frames and fix them up to suit ourselves. You 
could embroider them beautifully, Martha!” 

** Yes,”’ she said, without raising her head. 

*« Then we want some pictures. We will have 
that little pencil sketch of yours framed, for me, 
1 like is so much !” 








| but it seems to me that I shall never for, et it. 


i 


we YF Hy rt Bir 
AR KR: Pda 
“Yes, and if we could only buy that lend- 


scape painting that we saw yesterday. IT mean 


the one where the 





water goes dashing 
a hillside, with a glimmer of sunlight upon its 
white bosom, and where the mountains lie linked 
along together, in the background, growing dim- 
mer and mistier in the distance, until it seems as 
though the last was 


heart of sammer, 


bat a cloud from the soft 
melting 
grand arch of blue! Mr. Preston 


away against the 
thinks it is 
beantifal !” 
te 
deal. But the face 
That would do!” 
“Yes, I suppose so. 


and so it is, but it costs a creat 


that we liked so much. 


sweet, 


But I'd like it better if 
it wasn’t so quiet and soft in its expression. I 
believe, after all, that 1 don’t like these passion- 
less faces. I don’t care how calm the features 
are, if the soul will bat pour its intense light out 
from the eyes. I don teare that the face should 
be a perfect one, either, so that it has a strong, 
deep look, as though at times it could throw out 
to the enwrapt beholder the whole wide. inner 
life, throbbing itself onward to the music of the 
one great Master-hand. No, I don’t want that 
face. But you can have it, Thessy !”” 

“No, we will find something else to agree 
upon. I don’t care a very great deal for that. 
How fine it will be, wont it? 
have the mantel-shelf 
knick-nacks, and the 
ber?” 

“O, yes, the morning-glory vines will nearly 
cover them. Like that the best of all because 
the scent of the flowers will bring the murmur- 
ing bees to us. Dear, dear! how can we wait! 
Then perhaps we shall have a—” 

“Canary /” I suggested, seeing that she hesi- 
tated. 

“At least he said he should have to bring us 
one,” she answered, unconsciously nestling her 
head down in my lup. 

She did not need to say more. 
enough who “ he ’’ was. 

“Is your heart beating very fast, Martha ?” 
Tasked playfully. “I have an idea that it al- 
ways makes itself remarkably busy while we are 
talking of a certain somebody. But listen a 
moment ; I thought I heard some one in the hall. 
If we have had a listener, they have been well 
entertained, without doubt. Let me go for a 
light—we wont sit in the dark any longer.” 

“Wait a little while, Thessy. Let’s talk a 
few minutes longer, I can’t bear to have a light 
just yet. Tell me before you get one, how long 
you actually think it will be before we can fix 
our nest ?”” 

“*O, tive weeks, unless we get the fairies to 
help us.” 

“ Fairies will help us as much as any one, I 
take it,” she answered, while I raised her head 
from my knee and went after a lamp. When 
the light was procured, I found a number of little 
chores that waited to be done, so 1 went about 
the house, and watched her as she sat by the low 
window looking eagerly out into the darkness. 

I knew well enough for whom she watched 
and waited, and [ smiled, a little quiet smile to 
myself, while I thought how poorly her separate 
actions agreed upon this one subject. When 
Rufus Preston was near her, she was as cool and 
unbending asa queen. She criticised him as 
though the right was hers, and tormented him 
continually in her quiet way with her sharp, 
pointed sareasms. Once in a while she would 
be herself before, him it is true, but not often. 
For the momentary glimpse that she gave him 
of her heart she drew the bolts and bars a thou- 
sand times stronger than ever. And he was as 
unreadable as was she. But this evening I knew, 
instinctively that she longed for his presence, 
although she did not tell me so. I knew, too, 
that all day she had been glad to see the hours 
fly by, because each one, in its going, brought 
the time of his calling nearer. But she waited 
in vain for him; he did not come, and the city 
bells chimed out the hour of nine. As she heard 
them she arose from ber seat by the window, with 
a sad, half-cynical expression upon her face, and 
came towards me. 

“Well?” I said, smiling. 

She looked me in the face, and through her 
eyes her heart told me freely of her secret. I 
thought then that Aer face was like the ideal 
picture of which she had spoken. 

“ Never mind,” I continued, “there is another 
evening, Martha.” 

“And I do not care for that,” she answered, 
coloring. “I am glad everything is just as it 
is—that I am poor and plain, and that—” 

“Mr. Preston is handsome and rich,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, anything. For being foolish we wo- 
men deserve to suffer, Thessy. Don’t let us 
say anything more about it, ever. I'll put the 
whole subject in a straight-jacket—let the light 
go out, and—that is all, dear.” 

Saying this, Martha took the lamp and togeth- 
er we went to our chamber; I to sleep, she to 
lie with eyes wide-staring into the darkness—to 
hear the city clocks toll for the hours as they 
died, and to feel what perhaps few women feel 
in life (because few are as strong and true as was 
she), that if this one delicious cup ot joy should 
pass from her lips, she should never find strength 
of heart to taste another. In all lite there was 
but one draught of nectar for her to sip. 

The night died away at last, and the sun 
came up red and misty from the east, and with 
its rising life grew active again. 


Then we will 
covered over with little 
windows, do you remfem- 


I knew well 


We went into 
the city, Martha and I, to remain through the 
day (we were milliners and the time was a busy 
one for us), and took our dinners with ns. We 
talked a little of our room as we walked to town, 
but it seemed as far off as ever, the day when it 
should be titted up to our liking? Dear, dear! 
it was so hard getting anything ahead, after all, 
and we had been trying the best we knew for 
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| 





months. 

It was quite late that night when we went 
home. Afar off the shadows were dusky upon 
the hills, and the tracks of the day were faint 
and dim in the west. How beautiful it was—I 


don’t know why I should remember it so plainly, 


We did not speak of our front room through the 
evening, and did not go into it once to speculate | 


upon the position of such a piece of furniture 
(imagmary of course), 
we hod 


ne had come. 


or the hanging of such a 


done evening after evening 





‘ ‘ Burt in the morning, 
after we had caten our breakfast, T said to Marth 
putting my « 








urm about her waist : 

“ We must just take a look at our parlor before 
we co down town.” 

So we went into it together. 

Goodness me! how we screamed as we threw 
open the door! 
a sudden transformation been brought about! 
I rubbed my eyes to make sure that 1 was awake. 


Our room was furnished! Upon the floor there 


was a handsome carpet, which looked, for all the | 


world, like a beautiful hed of flowers. In one 
corner a little damask-covered sofa was nestled, 
while to match it, about the room were scattered 
chairs and ottomans. At the windows there 
hung long, fleecy-white curtains, and upon the 
walls was the picture of the dashing water, and 
dim hills, together with the ideal face and a del- 
icate crayon sketch. Under the mirror (for 
there was one), was a table, and upon the table 
was a little writing-desk with a slip of paper 
hanging out from the side. Martha grasped it, 
while breathlessly we read : 

“The desk is for Martha, the 
Theresa.” 





mirror for 


Martha’s face flushed crimson, and she ex- 
claimed, the first words that either of us had 
spoken since we entered the room : 

“ What can this mean !” 

“The fairies,” I answered, laughing. “But 
whose is the hand-writing? is it familiar to 
you?” 

Martha shook her head. She was taking a 
peep into the little pearl-lined desk. 

“ Who could have done this?” she murmured. 

“Sure enough, who could?” I answered. 
“Mr. Preston wouldn’t do such a thing would 
he?” T added, laughingly.” 

“T hope not, I’m certain!” she replied, push- 
ing the desk away from her. (Privately speak- 
ing, reader, I think Martha had taken a sort of 
heroic pleasure, the night before, in giving up 
every thought of the future connected with Mr. 
Preston. She did not relish the idea of taking 
her hopes out of their graves as bright and strong 
as ever.) 

“And why?’ I queried, a little roguishly. 
“ Of course if he did do all those, which I must 
doubt somewhat, he did it for somebody ; and 
since it could not be for you, it must have been 
for me, you know? You ought to be as happy 
as a bird, Martha!” 

She did not quite fancy my way of reasoning, 
so she turned her head away. Suddenly she 
said ; 

“What can it mean about the mirror, Thessy ! 
Do you remember what I said last night? O, 
dear, if—” 

She clasped her hands over her eyes and re- 
treated to the farthest corner of the room. 

“Some one did hear you, I know they did. 
Don’t you know I heard # noise in the hall, and 
our door was open aft thu@vening. I guess Mr. 
Preston came, after all, but I take it that he play- 
ed the eaves-dropper.” 

“ Eaves-dropper, Theresa? was that what you 
were saying?” said a voice, just at my elbow, 
(by the way it was neither Martha’s voice nor 
mine.) 

“Mr. Preston!” I exclaimed. “We shall 
have to get our landlord (we hired the house, 
with another small family, of him) to nail up our 
back door so that people can’t sly in upon us in 
this way. Never mind, your presence is quite 
acceptable, now. Come and see Martha’s 
present.” 

He was not expecting this, and so colored like 
a bashful girl, as I pointed him to the desk. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” Lasked. ‘“ But my gift 
is the mirror yonder. I take it that that means 
something.” 

(At this Martha came round at my elbow and 
gave me a sly nudge.) 

“Where do you suppose all these things came 
from ?” I queried, biting my lips to repress my 
laughter. 

“From the upholsterer’s, I’ll venture,” he an- 
swered. 

“O, I didn’t doubt that. 
come here ?” 

“Tt must be that some one brought them !” 

“In—deed !” Lexclaimed, taking breath. “TI 
do not need to question you any farther. You 
have told us more than we were certain of, be- 
fore. We weren’t sure that they were brought, 
even.” 

He laughed, and glanced at Martha. I was 
quite sure, then, that he wanted me to leave the 
room. 

“T don’t think Martha is very well pleased 
with them,” I continued. 

“Why, Theresa!” she ejaculated, looking up 
reproachfully. ‘ How could you say that !” 

“ You want more mirrors, you know you do, 
sweet!” I answered. ‘“ By the way, Mr. Pres- 
ton, shouldn't you think Martha would have 
sense enough to leave the room ? She knows as 
well as she wants to that you have something to 
say to me.” 

By the way that Mr. Preston and Martha 
colored, I knew that I had expressed their 
thoughts perfectly. But I 
goin ahurry. So I staid awhile longer. When 
I went, perhaps I played 
again perhaps I didn’t. But certainly I have a 
distinct impression of hearing Mr. Preston say a 
great many fine things to somebody (I sup- 
pose it was to Martha), and of hearing her an- 
swer in a low, soft tone, that he 
anybody in the world to her (the deceitful thing, 
she had always declared the same to me}; and 
then I have a confused idea of sceing a door 
suddenly opened, and—who was it that ran as 
fast as their feet could fly to get out of sight’ 
and who didn’t succeed ? 
that fall, in that same front room # 

Ask Mr. Preston and Mar ha! 


But how did they 


did not care to 


was dearer than 


And who was married 


+22 

Life is made up, 

duties, but of little 

kindnesses 

ally, are what win and preserve the 
secure comfurt. 


not of great sacrifices and 
things, in which smiles and 
s, and small obligations, given habitu- 
heart, and 





How in all the world had such | 


| 





eaves-dropper, and then | 


their larcenies. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. C., New Orleans —You will receive the volumes by 

They were forwarded from this office on the 
lyth 

Niwacn. Springfield, Masa —We do not know where you 
can #btain a Texan saddle. Probably you would have 
to pei to Galveston 

L. M.— Vice-President Breckinridge beld a major's com- 
tateion the Mexican war. 
i The person you refer to certainly 

in My 

sayeon the topics you sug- 

ve to a certain class of readers. 

but they are too spec veil to please the many for whom it 
is our aim to cater 

R. 8. C., Baltimore —1. We cannot undertake to return 
short manuscripts. 2. The articles were inadmissible 
on acer > political allusions. We have pledged 
ourse!ves to steer clear of politics and polemics, and 
have always rigidly adhered to our rules, 

J © —The meiodrama called * Tekeli, 
‘Theodore Hook, and was one of bis earliest produc tions 

A. L. F., Louisville, Ky.—That Byron was lame in both 
feet is stated positively by Captain Trelawny, who veri- 


















Mass.—We have more than once ex- 

n, based on reliable information, that 

s Napoleon's mind being affected, it 
was never clearer nor wore active than at the present 
time. 

Invex, Springfield, Mass.—Sir Walter gi was presented 
to the emperor of Russia, at Paris, in 

* Expeavon.’’—Study pictures, but nudy nature more. 
She is the great teacher in all of the fine arts. You will 
learn more by carefully painting one scene from nature, 
than by copying fifty pictures. 

Reaper.—Mr. Hawthorne's tirst stories appeared in the 
* Token,” a literary annual edited and published by 8 
G. Goodrich. 

8.8. —L icut. Henry A. Wise is stationed at Washington, 
D. C., where a letter will find him 

ADVENTURER.—We do not appre hend any immediate out- 
break on the European continent, and see nothing to 
prevent you taking your family there. Even during 
the Italian campaign, travellers were vot troubled, ex- 
cept in the immediate field of action. 

Ssaceant 8.—The uniform and horse equipments of a 
private of the Governor's Horse Guards. New Hamp- 
shire, will cost about S10), 

G. pe V.—In some respects heads executed in colored 
crayons are more effective than those in oils. 

D. L.—Messrs. Loomis & Shepard, No. 7 Tremont Row, 
will copy your ambroty pes so accurately, that you will 
be unable to tell the eopy from the original. 

Artist.—Photographs are now taken at night, by means 
of an artificial light called the Piologen. 
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BORROWED PLUMES. 

How often are we driven to exclaim “ there is 
nothing new under the sun!’ What appears 
novel and original to us, is only a combination 
of old clements—or, as a quaint writer has 
phrased it, “ originality is only undetected imi- 
tation.” Doubtless many writers, many inven- 
tors, are unconscious imitators, for it is as pos- 
sible for a few men to have some striking ideas 
in common, as it is usual for many men to have 
the same commonplace ideas. But the history 
of literature is full of flagrant examples of out- 
rageous plagiarisms, of cases where living writers 
have plundered the dead without scruple, tak- 
ing their works word for word and parading 
them as original and fresh. The long pathway 
of time is crowded with jackdaws strutting in 
borrowed plumes. 

We could fill a volume, and it would be a 
curious and interesting one, with the history of 
literary plagiarisms ; but a few instances must 
suffice our present purpose. When the study of 
antiquity had been restored to favor in the 16th 
century, the Greek and Latin authors, of whom 
sometimes only a single manuscript was extant, 
offered a grand field to plagiarists. Leonardo 
Bruni d’Arezzo wrote a history of the Goths in 
Latin, by means of the Greek work of Proco- 
pius, which he had in manuscript and which he 
did little more than translate, giving it forth as 
his own, without once naming the Byzantine his- 
torian. The fraud was detected after his death, 
in 1444, by the discovery of a duplicate Greek 
manuscript. Machiavelli having in manuscript 
Plutarch’s “Apothegms of the Ancients,’’ se- 
lected those which pleased him best and placed 
them in the mouth of his hero, Castruccio Cas- 
trucani. Barbosa, Bishop of Ugento, in 1649, 
published among his works a treatise Le officio 
episcopi which he had procured in a very curious 
way. One of his servants returning from mar- 
ket, had brought him a sheet wrapped round a 
fish, and he hastened to buy the rest of the man- 
uscript. The dialogue della Stampa (1562), pro- 
fessedly the work of a learned Italian writer, 
Louis Domenichi, was taken wholly from the 
Marmi, by Doni, printed ten years before. We 
should not have said taken wholly, for the pla- 
giarist inserted three violent invectives against 
his victims, and in one of them impudently re- 
proached him with his plagiarisms. This pro- 


ceeding was strange enough, but what was still | 


more singular, Doni, who had a few years before 
stolen a translation of Seneca’s letters from Se- 
bastiano Manilio, dared not make an outery, but 
remained insulted, plundered and pacific. 

No writer ever carried literary robbery further 
than Madame de Genlis. 
by the bookseller Roret, publisher of a noted col- 
lection of Hand Books. 
write an “Encyclopedic Manual of Infancy” 
for him, the manuscript had been paid for, and 
was going to press, when it was discovered that 


In 1830 she was sued 


She had engaged to 


it was a verbatim copy of a work of the same 
kind published in 1820 by Mr. Masselin. Mad- 
ame de Genlis had to refund the money by a 
ot court. 

In the 17th century, the art of literary theft 
was publicly taught in Paris. 
a wretched declaimer, ‘ Director of the Academy 
of Philosophical Orators,” 


decree 
One Richesource, 


undertook to teach an 
individual destitute of all literary talent to be- 
He published the 
art under the title of ‘“ The 
or, Manner of Disguising all 
sorts of Compositions, Letters, Sermons, Eulo- 
cies, Funeral Orations, Dedications, Discourses,” 
ete. The author remarks at the outset, 
justly, th 


come a distinguished author. 
of his 
Mask of Orators : 


principles 


very 





vat all who are given to literature do not 
possess sufficient resources of their own to com- 
It is for such minds that he la- 


he wishes to teach them 


mand success. 
bors; how to gather, 


from the gardens of others, the fruits of which 


their sterile soil 1 destitute, but 
» skill that the public will not detect 


He adorns this new science with 


to gather them 
with suct 


| 
was written by 





the titl 


himself 


of “ Plagiarism,”’ and thus 


ON presses 


“ The plagiarism of orators is the art 


which some employ with great dextenty, of 





changing or disguising all sorts of discourses, 


composed by them, or issuing from a forenn 


} pen, in such a way that it becomes impossible for 
the author himself to recognize his own writin 
his own style and the foundation of his work, so 
adroitly is the whole disguised 
The professor afterwards ex; 
in which 


‘lains the manner 





passage to be 
must be treated. 


copied or 
It consists in 


changed 
arminging all the 


in replacing 





parts ina new order, words and 


phrases by equivalent words and phrases, ete. If 
an orator has said, for instance, that an ambassa 


dor snould possess three qualities, * probity, 


capacity and courage,” the plagiarist must say 
This only 
serves as a general rule, and should not be prac- 


“courage, capacity and probity.” 


| tised frequently on account of its simplicity, but 


| you may, 





| pipe, the other day, at Alexandria, Egypt 
| was thought by his friends to have fallen asleep 


by changing all the expressions, rise 
to the dignity of a really original plagiarism. 
Thus the plagiarist, instead of “ courage,” will 
constancy ,”” ar 
>” for “ probity,” he will substitute 


or “virtue.” He 


say “strength of soul,” * “ vigor 
of character 


erity” 





may 
phrase by saying that the 


) otherwise 
disguise the ambas- 
sador must be “firm, virtuous and capable.” 
The remainder of this singular work is com- 
posed of passages extracted from celebrated 
writers, and revamped according to the Riche- 
source never embellished. 
Many and among others, 
Flechier, in their youth attended the lectures of 
this professor of manufactured 


method; they are 


celebrated writers, 


literature, to 
whom the world is indebted also for an “Art of 
Wriing and Speaking: or, Method of Produc- 
ing all kinds of Letters.” Ingenious, however, 
as are the various devices of professed plagiarists, 
they are generally, sooner or later, detected, and 
it admits of no denial that, in literature as well 
as in trade, “honesty is the best policy.” 
—_——— mow e 
SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 
When the first elephant came out to this coun- 
try and went the rounds down East, he was a 
wonder indeed, 





The keeper used to take him 
from town to town in the night, and put him in 
farmers’ barns, an ayent riding on ahead to se- 
cure quarters. One night the agent engaged a 
barn-yard for the accommodation of the enormous 
brute, and having done so, requested the worthy 
agriculturist to secure a bull of his, until then 
master of the yard. 

“ Look out for your bull, squire.” 

“ Look out for your elephant,” retorted the 
squire, in huge disdain. “My bull is mighty 
peart, I tell you, and I wouldn't advise no ele- 
phant to come too nigh him.” 

In due time the elephant appeared. The bull 
was wide awake; he showed a firm front to the 
intruder, and stood, with glaring eye and lower- 
ing frontlet, bellowing defiance. But not liking 
to charge in front, he made an echelon move- 
ment, and screwing up his tail and his courage, 
made a headlong charge in flank. But the big 
brute of India had kept his little twinkling eye 
on him, and just in time to save himself, with 
one wallop of his vigorous trunk he laid the 
“lord of lowing herds ” prostrate on a dunghill. 

The next day a thousand pounds of tough bull 
beef was offered in the markets, and the syuire 
was satisfied with seeing the elephant. 





LEARN THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

A silver dollar represents a day's work of the 
laborer. If it is given to a boy, he has no idea 
of what it cost, or of what it is worth. He 
would be as likely to give a dollar as a dime for 
a top, or any other toy. But if the boy has 
learned to earn his dimes and dollars by the 
sweat of his face, he knows the difference. Hard 
work is to him a measure of values that can 
never be rubbed out of his mind. Let him learn 
by experience that a hundred dollars represents 
a hundred weary days’ 
great sum of money. 


labor, and it seems a 
A thousand dollars is a 
fortune, and ten thousand is almost inconceiv- 
able, for itis far more than he ever expects to 
possess. When he has earned a dollar, he 
thinks twice before he spends it. He wants to 
invest itso as to get the full value of a day's 
work for it. Itis a great wrong to society and 
to aboy, to bring him up to a man’s estate with- 
out this knowledge. A fortune at twenty-one, 
without it, is almost inevitably thrown away. 
With it and a little capital to start on, he will 
make his own fortune better than any one can 
make it for him. 





Mititaky Visitors. — The Independent 
Guard, of St. Louis, will leave that city on the 
30th of June, by the way of Cleveland, for a 
visit to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. They will arrive in 
New York on the morning of July 4th, and after 
remaining there a day or two, 
The 


months, 


come to Boston. 
company has been organized some five 
and numbers over one hundred and 
thirty members, of whom over a hundred have 
determined to unite in the excursion. 
~eoo* 
Canryise Letters.—Adams & Co. take a 
daily mail from New York to Southern cities at 


25 cents or letter postage. All 


letters are re- 
quired to be in stamped government envelopes, 
making the rate 28 cents, which is freely paid 
for the advantage gained in tim: 
-——-— + a 

LITERATURE DEFINED.—Pvetry is anid to be 
the flower of literature ; 
toes and meat ; 


prose is the corn, pota- 


satire is the aquafortis; wit is 


the spice and pepper; love letters are the honey 
and sugar; letters comammg remittances are 


the apple dumplings. 





—, ™ 
Verr sap.—Sulieman Pacha laid down his 
, and 
’ 
od gentleman 
had poisoned his tobacco, and he never woke 


They were mistaken ; some unkir 





-_——-—-* — 
A sap Deatn.—A man strack with apo- 
plexy was turned out of the cars in New York by 
the conductor, whe 


recently, thought he 


trunk. He fell speechless to the ground and died 


wae 
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IRISH BULLS. 

There is a raciness about Irish bulls which is not 
characteristic of the slips of the tongue or men- 
tal mistakes of any other people. Only aquick- 
witted and imaginative race could make them. 

“Contempt of money !’’ was the expression of 
an Irish orator. “ The honorable member pro- 
fesses to play the philosopher. I can assure you, 
Mr. Speaker, that if there is any one office that 
glitters in the eves of the honorable member, it 
is that of purse-bearer ; a pension to him is the 
compendium of all the cardinal virtues. All his 
statesmanship is comprehended in the art of tax- 


ing; and for good, better and best, in the scale of | 


human nature, he invariably reads pence, shillings 
and pounds. exclaimed the 
orator, rising to the height of his conception, 
“that if the honorable gentleman were an under- 
taker, it would be the delight of his heart to see 
all mankind seized with a common mortality, 
that he might have the benefit of the general 
burial, and provide scarfs and hatbands for the 
survivors.” 

The answer of one of the officers of the 
British brigade to the French king after an action, 


I verily believe,’ 


was long a source of amusement im France, and 
is still on the record as an instance of the preg- 
nant Lrusqueric of the sons of St. Patrick. The 
king, in portioning out his royal praise, observed 
that one of the regiments had behaved with great 
gallantry, “as was evident from the number of 
its wounded.” “ Yes, your majesty,” said the 
impatient and gallant major, jealous for the 
honor of his battalion, “ they behaved well; but 
1 may take leave to say we behaved better ; 
they might have had many wounded, 
blame to them, but we were all killed !’’ 

“My lord,” said a fellow condemned to be ex- 
ecuted for sheep-stealing, “all I ask of your 
lordship is that I shall not be hanged on Friday.” 
“Why?” asked the judge, in surprise. ‘“ Be- 
cause it is always counted a mighty unlucky 
day!” was the answer. 

On the late importation into London of the 
colored and figured French night caps, an Irish 
baronet who made a purchase of half-a-dozen of 
ditierent patterns in Bond Street, was asked, 
“ What he meant to do with so many ?” “ Why, 
to be sure, wear them all, till I see which I like 
best.” “ What, in the dark?” “No; I sleep 
with a light in the room.” “How does that 
clear up the matter, if you are once asleep ?”’ 
“QO, the clearest thing in the world. From my 
cradle L had a habit of sleeping with my eyes 
open.” 

“Ts there any ford here?” asked an English 
tourist, who came suddenly to a full stop before 
one of the little mountain-torrents of the west of 
Treland. “ O, to be sure, your honor—there was 
a ford,” said a peasant standing at the brink, and 
making a hundred grimaces of civility. ‘“ When 
was it?” said the tourist. ‘ Before the bridge 
was built,” said the peasant; “but when man 
and horse went over the bridge, the ford got out 
of the habit.” “ Well, now that the bridge is 
broken down, I suppose the ford may have got 
into the habit again. Is itsafe?’ “ ‘To besure, 
your honor—all bat in the middle—but that is 
nothing ; and if you can swim, there is not a 
better ford in the country.” “ But I cannot 
swim.” ‘ Then, your honor, the only safe way 
that I know of is, as soon as you get out of your 
depth, to walk back again !”’ 


and no 





Fixe Writinc.—B. F. Taylor writes: 
“When the day begins to go up to heaven at 
night, it does not spread a pair of wings and fly 
aloft like a bird, but it just climbs softly up a 
ladder. It sets its red sandal on the shrub you 
have watered these three days, lest it should per- 
ish with thirst; then it steps to the tree we sit 
under, and thence tothe ridges of the roof; from 
the ridge to the chimney, and from the tall elm 
to the church spire, and then to the cloud, and 
then to the threshold of heaven ; and thus, from 
round to crimson round, Bae can see it go as 
though it walked up roses.”” Some people call 
this remarkably fine, but we don’t see much po- 
etry in this personification, and “ getting up 
stairs.” 





WarterinG Srreets.—A tinsmith in Cincin- 
nati has invented an apparatus for sprinkling 
streets traversed by horse railroads. The tank is 
beneath the seats of the car, and so arranged as 
to discharge the water beneath the car, and with 
so much force as to sprinkle the street from curb 
to curb. The supply is regulated by the brakes 
in front. 





CowrortaBLe.—C. C. Willard, a brother of 
the Willard of Willard’s Hotel celebrity, at 
Washington, has, with Mr. James Segar, taken 
the Hygeia Hotel at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, 
and will commence giving comfortable doses of 
comfort, aided by comfortable sea breezes, on the 
first day of June next. 





Tue VaLue or Sewerace.—If we estimate 
the value of the sewerage of New York by the 
same formula that was applied to London, the 
value of this material as a manure, applied to the 
soil according to the rates paid for guano, would 
amount to the round sum of $16,000,000! 





Harriyess.—They are best suited to be hap- 
py, who are neither too high nor too low—high 
enough to see models of good manners, and 


obscure enough to be left in the sweetest of 


solitudes. 





Usmarriep axp Remarrirp.—In Clay 
Indiana, a few days ago, a wousan ob- 
tained a divorce from her husband, and married 
another man fifteen minutes afterwards. 


county, 





A Fact.—If all men knew what they say of 
one another, there would not be tour friends in 
the world. This appears by the quarrels which 
are sometimes caused by indiscreet reports. 





Tree Cuarity.—All noble natures are hope- 
ful. It is a remarkable fact, that the purest peo- 
ple are the most charitable people. 





Doy’t cet Ancry.—A German in St. Louis 
died the other day in a fit of temper. 


| even if the wind “ blew 


AMATEUR SAILORS. 

We have often felt some little nervous trepida- 
tion in sailing on our bay, when we have accepted 
the invitation of some amateur salt of our ac- 
quaintance to take a trip among the islands, and 
have been seduced into his craft, by the natty and 
appearance of our friend's “ togs,”” 
the rake of his tarpaulin, the breadth of his blue 
shirt collar, the multitude of his buttons, the tie 
of his cravat, and above all the professional sea- 
soning of his discourse. Always eschew an 
amateur who talks about his “ tarry toplights,’ 
’ Be sure he 
knows nothing of the rocks and sandbars, is per- 
fectly innocent of the mysteries of “ tacking,” 
and unconsciously courts a capsize by “ belaying 
his sheets tant’ in a gale, and refusing to “luff” 
great guns.” What 
then must be the danger of the crew of a line-cf- 
battle ship when a crowned head undertakes to 


” 


“ shipshape 


and “ mizzen to’ g’ant eyebrows.’ 


| play the tar, and that crowned head an autocratic 


sovereign? That these things be, the following 


! ease in point illustrates. 


It is stated in a recent work upon Russia, that 


| the late emperor on visiting the ship of the line 


“ Russia,” while on the stocks, thought there was 
not sufficient room to walk about, and accord- 
ingly commanded the space to be enlarged, even 
enforcing his opinion against competent judges. 
Consequently this vessel is the worst sailer in the 
whole Russian navy, and is very seldom em- 
ployed. When he took it into his head to com- 
mand the movements of a ship, which he did 
almost every time he went to sea, the captain of 
the vessel took care always to keep behind him, 
in order, by counter signals, to prevent the strict 
execution of his majesty’s orders, which would 
inevitably have led to the loss of the ship and its 
august passenger. 





OFFENSIVE MOTTO. 

In an article in Blackwood, on the rejoicing 
which took place in celebration of the short peace 
concluded between England and France in 1800, 
the following characteristic anecdote occurs: In 
the evening London was illuminated, and looked 
as brilliant as lights and transparencies could 
make it. An odd incident during the day, how- 
ever, showed of what tetchy materials a great 
populace is made. Otto, the French resident, in 
preparing his house for the illumination, had 
hung in its front a characteristic motto, in col- 
ored lamps, consisting of three words, “ France, 
Concord, England.” <A party of sailors, who 
had rambled through the streets to see the prepar- 
ations for the night, could not bring their tongues 
to relish this juxtaposition, which they read as if 
it were—“ France conquered England.” The 
mob gathered, and were of the same opinion. 
Jack began to talk loud, and to speak of the motto 
as a national insult. Fortunately, however, be- 
fore the latter could proceed to breaking windows, 
or perhaps worse, some of the envoy’s servants 
informed their master of the equivocal nature of 
his motto. The obnoxious word was changed 
accordingly, and the illumination in the evening 
(which was most splendid) displayed the motto, 
“ France, Peace, England.” 





To Dysrertics.—It is a well-established fact 
that soda, magnesia, and alkalies, either afford 
but a temporary relief, or confirm the disease 
which they are designed to cure, into a chronic 
affection; therefore, let our readers be warned 
against their use. There is an agent, however, 
the Oxygenated Bitters, which immediately _ re- 
lieves, and permanently cures all form of dys- 
pepsia and difficulties of the stomach. It is a 
long-tried and thoroughly tested specific, which 
has been the means of restoring health to vast 
numbers of suffering invalids all over the wide 
extent of this country. It is for sale by all re- 
spectable apothecaries in the various States. 





Sextentiovs Writrers.—In some senten- 
tious writers there is an evident consciousness 
that they are saying smart things; as Young, 
Shaftesbury, F lle, La Bruyere ; in others, 
as Dr. Johnson aud Bacon, that they are saying 
just, true and weighty ones; whilst, in a third 
class, of which Addison and Montaigne are in- 
stances (though in other respects most widely 
different), there is no apparent consciousness of 
the quality of what they are writing. 








Rowing Matrcu.—A challenge from Mr. 
Hancon, of Newburg, N. Y., to “row Mr. Doyle, 
of Boston, a friendly race for $100, in the first 
week in June, distance to be three or five miles, 
as Mr. Doyle may elect,” has been accepted by 
Mr. Doyle. He will row Mr. Hancon a course 
of three miles on Thursday, the 7th of June, 
weather permitting. 





Acquiring Wearttu.—Wealth is not ac- 
quired; as many persons suppose, by fortunate 
speculations and splendid enterprises, but by the 
daily practice of frugality and economy. He 





who relies upon these means will rarely be 


found destitute, and whosoever relies upon any 
| other will generally become bankrupt. 





Easy TO LEARN.—The Chinese language con- 
tains only 42,713 characters, and a knowledge of 
about one-tenth of these is sufficient to enable 
Chinese works to be understood. The rather 
startling proposition is advanced that the Chinese 
is as clear as the easiest of the modern languages 





Mecnasicat Bakery.—Nearly all the ma- 
chinery has arrived in this city from Philadelphia, 
and is stored in the buildings in which it is to be 


erected on Albany Street. It is expected this 


| establishment will be in operation early in June. 





A Tretu.—You may outlaw the friend of 
truth, but truth remains; you may humble the 
poet, the artist and the Christian, but vou cannot 


debase poetry, or art, or Christianity. 





Portry.—* Building the lofty ryhme," has 


been explained to be writing verses in a 


garret. 





Work axp so Work.—Where hard work 
kills ten, idleness kills a hundred men. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
To doubt the beauty of a belle is an unpardon- 
able sin in the high court of gallantry. 
Her majesty has sent Lord Raglan a couple 
of guns captured in the Crimea. 
The capital of California will not be removed 


' to San Francisco, bet remain at Sacramento. 





At Campbelltown, Fla., Master Robert Cherry, 
16, was married to Miss Gregory, aged 13. 

Mrs. Steward, of Knoxville, lowa, gave her 
child a revolver to play with, and he shot himself. 

The death of Hon. B. V. French of Dorches- 
ter is agreat loss to agriculture add horticulture. 

The expected locusts have, we are sorry to say, 
appeared in large numbers at Danville, Va. 

Our new treaty with Spain provides for the 
ascertainment and settlement of all claims. 

A terrible hurricane swept through 
lately. One lady was lifted into the air. 

In Portland, Chatanque Co., New York, a bed 
of mineral soap has been discovered. 

A man died in a fit of passion at St. Louis, 
lately. A warning to the choleric, 

Monterey County, Cal., raised wool last year 
to the amount of 870,000 pounds. 

454 persons have met their deaths in the last 
ten years from camphene explosions. 

Weare likely to have peaches this year in 
spite of April snow-storms. 

There are 4,000,000 voters in the United States. 
In 1828 the number was 1,400,000. 

Of the entire population of the city of New 
York, one fortieth part live under ground 

‘The total number of newspapers published in 
Great Britain and Ireland is 1041. 

The estimated expense of the city of Boston 
for the coming year is $3,034,000. 

The oil wells of Western Pennsylvania are 
yielding 5000 gallons a day. 

Paul Morphy, it is said, is to remove to Paris 
and live there with his mother. 

The water works, fecently completed at Lyons, 
France, cost about $18,000,000. 

‘There is a man in jail somewhere for stealing 
an umbrella. Justice reiyns at last. 

A. half-witted fellow lately set fire to four 
churches in Lincoln Co., N. C. 

The money taken from the Marine Bank of 
Columbus, Ga., has been restored. Cashier did it. 

Are modern young ladies fitted for wives ? or, 
rather, are they fitted for husbands ?” 


Paris 





HOW HE HIT HIM. 

A famous New Haven lawyer, named Chap- 
man, got handsomely come up with by a female 
witness. A man had been knocked down by his 
neighbor. The witness had seen the blow given, 
and was doing her best to describe the scene. 
But Chapman, who was for the defendant, was 
not easily satisfied. 

“ How did he strike him, my good woman, 
how ?” 

“Why, yer see, sir, he stood—” 

“But how did he hit him? I want to know 
just how.” 

“Tm going to 8l.yern! You see Ike was a 
stan’in’— 

“T can’t stop to hear all that again. I want 
to know how he hithim. You can’ttella straight 
story, can you ?” 

The woman hesitated, and seemed to consider 
what to answer, when he bellowed forth, as if the 
whole fate of the umverse depended on the 
testimony : 

“Tf you have come to testify in this case, 
would you have the goodness to tell how the 
blow was struck ?”” 

The witness looked at him with blazing eyes, 
and shaking her clenched fist, answered: “ If I 
had a broomstick, and was near enough, I’d show 
you how.” 





Prant Trees.—There is no way in which a 
man can keep his memory “ greener” than by 
planting trees. Napoleon the Third seems de- 
sirous of emulating the fame of Henry IV. in his 
skill in planting. Chestnut trees are making their 
appearance in all portions of Paris. The Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers., the square in the 
Marche des Innocents, the Place du Louvre, the 
Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Bastile, 
attest the emperor’s energy ; and now the south 
side of the Champs Elysees is to follow the ex- 
ample set it by the north in the variety of its 
trees and gardens. 





A Mcrperer’s Sentence.—Frank Wright, 
who was last winter arrested for the murder of 
his wife, at Haverhill, N. H., was arraigned at 
the recent term of the court at that place. He 
plead guilty of “murder in the second degree,” 
and was sentenced to thirty days solitary con- 
finement, and thirty years hard labor in the State 
Prison. 





Unsecessary Expenpitcres.—A_gentle- 
man in New Orleans, being sued for a bill of dry 
goods amounting to $640, purchased by his wite 
within ten days, and not “ under the 
most liberal construction of that term, success- 
fully defended the suit before the court, and was 
released from payment. 


necessary” 





“ From THE Tomnps.’’—There is growing in 
a parlor in New York a thrifty plant which sprang 
from a seed procured from an Egyptian mummy, 
entombed thousands of years ago. Though the 
seed had been injured, the germinating principle 
still remained. 





Bionpin an Inventor.—Blondin, the rope 
walker, has invented a new skate. The distin- 
guishing feature of it is that it dispenses with the 


| straps usually employed to bind the skate to the 


foot. 





Sweeresisc Creatiox. — Maple 


enough has been made in Vermont during the 


enyar 





present spring to sweeten the coffec, once, of 
| every coffee drinker on the globe. 
A sorry Fats.—Mrs. Jane Gombie, a widow 


lady of Eatonville, Ga., ander the influence of a 
religious monomania, starved herse!f to death. 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Weceome 
(ruest are sent together for $3 per year. 





& OF OUR UNION. »+- 


Foreign Wtems. 


The Count de Flandre has just accomplished 
his 25rd vear. 

Hanover has raised fresh difficulties with re- 
spect to the ndemption of the Sute dues. The 
14th of May has been fixed by Englaud as the 
final term for Hanover to give in her declaration 





Mademoiselle Victoire Balfe, the celebrated 
vocalist, was married recently at St. Petersburgh, 
to Sir John Crompton, her majesty’s ambassador 
at the Court of Russia. 

The tone of the Paris papers displays an irri 
tation towards England which has not rece ntly 
been observable, and to which it was fondly 
hoped the Commercial Treaty would have put an 
end. 

The pulpit in which Jeremy Taylor used to 
preach is now in the library of the Bishop ot 
Down and Connor, at the Palace, Holywi 
having been placed there by his lordship’s pre de 
cessor, Bishop Mant. 





We have j ast lost aliterary man of world-wide 
celebrity. Abbe Hue, the writer of those travels 
in Thibet and through China which have been 
the most recent and detailed account of society 
in these recondite regions. 

It i announced that the railway from Bow- 
logne to Calais is shortly to be commenced, and 
is to be concluded as quickly as possible. [tos 
to unite with the Paris and Calais Railway at 
Pont de Briques, in the Pas de Calais. 

Some surprise has been occasioned at Lay- 
bach by the appearance there of a Prussian offi- 
cer of the line in full uniform, who enlists reeruits 
for the service of the Pope, at one of the public 
hotels, and it is stated that his success has been 
far beyond his expectations. 





The Morning Herald, which is rather apt to 
assume an alarmist tone and to make startling 
discoveries, states that France is about to make 
a treaty with Denmark, having relation to the 
dispute between Denmark and Germany in the 
matter of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The model for the intended statue of Sir 
Henry Havelock, in Trafalgar Square, London, 
has been completed by Mr. Belines, the sculptor. 
The figure stands about twelve feet high, and is 
calm, erect, simple, and composed. The statue 
is expected to be placed on its site, the eastern 
side of ‘Trafalgar Square, in August. 


——_ ~~ 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


. 

A silver tongue and a brazen face cover a heart 
of steel. 

Death is the only master whe takes his ser- 
vants without a character. 

Men are said to admire that which they look up 
to, and to love that which they look down to. 

A load of epistolary liabilities is the heaviest 
baggage that a traveller can bear about with 
him. 

In the time that men waste in bewailing the 
perverseness of their fortune, they could gain a 
competency. 

The confidential friendship of two bad and 
cunning men is generally an injury to others and 
no benetit to themselves. 

It has been well observed that advice is not 
disliked because it is advice, but because so few 
people know how to give it. 

We often see young spendthrifts allying them- 
selves to females who are not so only because 
they have nothing to expend. 


Many young men are continually longing 
after fame. But it is generally lony dejore they 
get what they dong after. 

Boys should be very careful how they steer 
their life-barks if they would arrive without ship- 
wreck at the Isle of Man. 

One good deed cannot compensate for a life of 
crime ; a single ounce of gum is not enough to 
embalm a whole catacomb of mumunies. 





Never neglect your fireplaces. Much of the 
cheertulness of lite depends upon them, What 
makes a fire so pleasant is, that it is a live thing 
in a dead room. 

Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and shy. 
If we strive to grasp it it still eludes us, and still 
glitters. We perhaps seize it at last, and tind it 
rank poison. 

We should be willing to feed a thousand spar- 
rows with all the cherries their little crops can 
carry, for the sake of that very truth which God 
has ussociated with their name, and which they 
recite to us every day. 

Chagrin at their own want of discernment forms 
a considerable element in the displeasure of our 
friends at the discovery of unexpected faults in 
us. This is one reason of the loudness of the 
cry against hypocrisy. 





Hoker's Budget. 


A splendid car buta very poor voice, as the 
organ-grinder said to the doukey. 

When an actor “ brings 
where does he take it to ?”’ 

What people may be supposed to have iion 
nerves ‘—the Castilians. (Cast steely 'uns.) 

A cobbler ought to become a perfect man be- 
fore he dies, for he is all the while a-mending. 

Why is a tender-hearted person like a house- 
keeper with little furniture {Because te is easily 


down the house,” 


» moved, 


The mischievous winking of a beautiful co- 
quette, from under a smart hood, Prentice thinks 
is a pleasant kind of hood-winking. 

‘To “ see as far into a milistone as the man 
who picks it,” requires you to weigh every barrel 
of flour you purchase. 

Simkins remarked that money is a great lever 
in the affairs of mankind. “A very great leave 
indeed,” replied Blinks ; “I never can keep it.” 


Flour is an article well enough in its sphere, 
but we deprecate the rubbing of 
faces. 

Why is a cannon ball on a level plain like a 
lump of baker's dough? 
it generally ends in a roi. 


on ladies’ 


Because when sured 


Aman in Monson, upwards of seventy five 
years of age, has a third set of front teeth 
ing. Some qua about that 


yrow 

A live lobster is a perfect puzzle which can 
only be red, “inwardiy digested,’’ and fully 
solved after it is dead. 

‘IL have learned this profound truth,’ said 
Alderman Johnson, “trom eating turtle, that it 
shows a most depraved taste to mock anything 
for its greenness.” 

Mrs. Partington thinks the 
are stuffed with the 
eagle. 


pillows of liberty 
thers of the Amencan 


The superintendents of the United States 


os 





| Mint are investagaung the matter. 


A man was offered a glass of soda-water, the 


other day, but he rejected it wyth great in 





| tion “Do vou think I am « salamander,” said 


' sour: papers, whe 


he, “to drink water biling hot "’ 

It is said of the French ladies, that their fon4- 
ness for effect runs to such excess, that 
who have lost their hushands, practme attitudes 
of despair before a lookin 


The juestion 16 dir 


widuwe 
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business than being 





business. A much better 
raised by it 





Muill and Scissors. 


There was late!l? pros 
of the Citv Council of 








Kaltimore, a petit 








from the merchants on South a Pratt Str 
relative to obstructing the sidewalks, ote i 
ntained several drawings faithfu 

g the evil complained of. The nies 
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A block of silver ore, estimated to weigh fir 
hundred pounds, has been taken out solid from a 
new mine d by the Stone survey 
to the Washingt 
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entire cost of (ranspertation 
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Mr. Reynolds, the person who was arrest 
Vincennes a short ime ago under the sappes 
tien that he was engayed in the late bherv of 
the Adams Express Company's office at that 
place, has been examined 





and honorably a 
quitted of any complicity with the crime 

Sudden deaths by violence are se common in 
New York, that a writer in the Commercial 
gests to all persons the propriety of having the: 
clothes marked with their names and residences 
so distinctly as to prevent the coroners from 
sending their bodies to Potter's Field 

The sum of tive hundred dollars has been sent 
to the State Auditor of New York, by an anony 
mous individual, who says he received that 
amountover and above all expenses for work 
done the State, including a moderate competsa 
tion for his own services. 

All told, there are, large and small, some 
thirty-five opera-houses, theatres and hippe 
dromes in the citv of Paris, with ite 1.250.000 
intabitants, In the city of London, with about 
3.000.000 inhabitants, there are twenty seven 
stinilar places of amusement 











The Northampton Gazette gays that a couple 
from a neighboring town were recently married 


! at a hotel there, and after the cer: mony the land 
| lord was tendered twenty-five cents for the use 
| of bis house, and the clergyinan fifty cents for 


his services 


The largest circulation of any one bank in the 
United States is that of the Citizens’ Bank, New 
Orleans, viz., $5,535,000. Others in) that State 
have large issues, viz., Bank of Louisiana, 
$1,065,000; State Bank, $2,898,000; Canal 
Bank, $1,625,000, 


There are still snow banks eight feet deep on 
the mountains in Washington, Sunapee and 
Goshen, N. HL. They ave tound on the southeast 
side of the summits, where the heavy drifts were 
lodged by the northwest winds of the winter 

Middle names abound among the lads of Rox 
bury. In one of the classes in a public schoo! in 
that city, every boy has three names, and in tive 
other classes in the same institution, there is only 
one scholar in each class without a middle name | 








A train on the Hudson River Railroad ran 
seven miles in’ six minutes, lately, between Al- 
bany and Castleton, Thais is believed to be the 
fastest time ever made in this« country, being at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour! 

The Middleborough Gazette estimates that 
there are now in Middleborough S000 acres of 
woodland more than there were in the year 
1800, and still the old fields are coming in to 
pines more rapidly than ever. 

The Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Herald describes 
five bodies, all men with one exception, which 
have been picked up at Cape Sable—doubtless 
those of passengers lost with the Hungarian. 

They have started regattas in Texas, to the 
great delight of the Galvestonians. The prizes 
are silver pitchers, and the distance the yachts 
have to sail in their first encounter is forty ‘miles, 

A Mrs. Griflin, of Memphis, Tenn., caused 
her husband to be arrested for abusing her, and 
then cloped with a man named Jones, taking all 
her household goods with her. 

The Pennsylvania papers say that already two 
hundred oil” wells con been found in’ that 
State, and that speculation is increasing with 


| each newly discovered deposit. 


Sixty-four thousand four hundred and eighty- 


six gallons of sorgham molasses was manutac- 


tured in Keokuk county, Lowa, last year, valued 
at $51,588 80. 


A Chair of Music has been created at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsig, and Herr Langer has been 
appointed to the professorship. 

The emperor's embassy is giving the San 
Franci isco people a specimen of * Japanese 


polish.” 


A wild man was captured in the woods, about 
thirteen miles from New Orleans, a few dayango. 


The debt of the city of Hartford, Conn., ex- 
ceeds $1,100,000, 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr en Mr Dante! A 

Prentice, Jr., to Mise Ellen € ke 
ty Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Orrill i Chaplin to Mies Eliza- 

beth &. Merriam 

By Kev. Mr es Mr Jacob Baldwin, Jr, to 
Miss Eleanor T. Tiles 

By Rev. Mr Blaikie. "Mr Jeremiah Mains to Mies Mar- 
goret Ann Kay 

By Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Jerome A. Bacon to Mise 
Lizzie F Merriam 

By Kev Mr. Talbot, Mr Charlies A Drown to Miss 
Mary Vo Smith 

By Kev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Lorenzo Phelps, of Lowell, to 
Mise Sarah Briggs 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Holland, 
Bartlett to Miss Carrie M. Allyn 

At Mediord, by Kev. Mr Nason, Mr Henry Withing- 
ton, Jr, to Mies Mary E Lake 

At Haverhill, by Rev Mr Stone Mr Samuel N Dyer, 
Jr., of Boston, to Miss Auuie J. Logalls 

At Lowell, by Ker Dr Cleaveiand, Mr Charles W 
RKanlett to Mies Fanny Branscom 

At Danvers, by Kev Mr Fietcher, » Aaron Fos 
ter, of Wenham, to Mie Elizabeth Ho Putoam 

At New Bedford, by Kev Mr Butier. Mr Charles ¢ 
Wood to Mise Susan T Bly 

At South Dartmouth, by Rey Mr Iloward,Mr Thomas 
L. Barker te Miss Josephine HH Taber 

At New York, by Kev Mr Alexander, Mr Henry ¢ 
Stephens to Miss Eleanor Bo Kimtal! 

At brooklyn, LI, by Kew. Mr pamere Captain John 
Raxter, of South Dennis, Mase. te Mise Jane L Gulid 

At Augusta, Me, by New. Mr logranam Mr let M 
Mayers, of boston, to Mise Helen Mo Kincaid 


Deaths. 


Tn thie city, Mise Caroline Lo Brediee 2) Mr Joseph 
Murray &), Mr. Thomas Deemon!, S¢, Mr Horne A 
ge Kilzateth Davie 7, Mr F OW Dickin 
fot John A Drew, . Mee Lorene Pickering 
&, Mr. J ho Robins Henrietta M A 
24. Mr Biward Augue Zl Mre Martha Kay 
3, Mr Henry Jordan, 7 Charivtte (| Miser, 2, 
Mre Anna W Curtie 43 Mr Josiah *§ Alexander 44 
Mre Mary Elisateth Lane 2 Mre Anna V Lewis Zl 
B Coleman, 21, Mr Prankiin Kingsbury, &) 
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At Charlestown, Mre Sophia J Thomas, 61 

At Bast (ambridge Mre Mary we Martin, 72 
At Kroakline, Mise Farah B thy. be 
soa Mr David trowld ¢ 
Captain Marten Waterm 
Mr Clarke Hastings, 
ton, Kev # 











Mr Anires lL. Ashton 
a Junctions Mr Charve K White &% 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE SPRING IS HERE! 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 

The «pring is here! the spring ts here’ 
For lo, behold the green, 

That brightens o'er the meadows sere, 
And where the willows lean! 


The spring is here! the spring is here’ 
I feel its balmy breath, 

And hearken to the throbbings near, 
As earth revives from death. 


The spring is here! the spring is here! 
The sunlight glistens warm, 

And mid the branches bare and drear 
Ked-breasted robins swarm. 


The spring is here! the spring is here! 
Forth from a sunny nook 

I saw, and hailed it with a tear, 
One pale-leaved blossom look. 


The spring is here! the spring is here! 
A herald was the flower; 

Green fields and sunlight bright and clear 
Shall cheer our summer bower. 


The spring is here! the spring is here! 

What other promise cried, 
“With early flowers a message, dear, 

Across the waves shall ride?" 

The spring is here! the spring is here! 
O blossom, sweet and fair, 

The chilly winds thou didst not fear— 
Shall faith not bloom as fair? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HAROLD; 
—oR,— 
THE FALSE FRIEND! 
A TALE OF BOSTON. 


BY M. I, MACNAMARA. 

“Impnrtsonep! Accused of murder! 
God, what fearful calamity is this !’” 

The words were uttered, in a tone of exquisite 
anguish, by a gray-haired man who stood in the 
centre of a richly-farnished apartment of a large 
mansion situated in the very heart of the city of 
Boston. 

The old man’s hands were clasped wildly be- 
fore him; his lips tightly compressed, and his 
whole appearance denoting intense and painful 
agitation. Before him stood an officer of the law. 
He seemed but little affected at the personitica- 
tion of terrible grief at his side. Experience in 
his p had hardened his heart, and what 
he now beheld was, to him, but an ordinary 
event of life. 

The officer had just brought intelligence that 
the son of Benjamin Harris, the old man above 
mentioned, had been arrested upon a charge of 
murder, perpetrated under peculiar circumstances, 
and in a manner that left but little doubt of the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

Mr. Harris walked the room for a moment with 
an uneven step ; and at length, having somewhat 
calmed his agitation, he turned to the officer, 
and, in a broken voice, requested him to give the 
details of the terrible catastrophe. The officer 
did so, and the following is the substance of his 
narrative : 

Edward Harris had, at an early hour the 
evening before, entered a certain gambling hell 
of the city, and there he encountered a most no- 
torious gamester, with whom Harris, not knowing 
his character, at once commenced to play. Their 
game continued for some hours, until at last 
Harris detected his opponent at cheating, and 
boldly accused him of the fact; this the latter 
stoutly denied, and, upon the former reiterating 
his assertion, the latter boldly declared him a 
liar. Harris sprang to his feet, and with one 
blow of his fist, he felled the false gamester to 
the ground. 

With muttered curses the latter arose and 
darting upon Harris, sought to pull him down. 
He was evaded, however, and Harris again struck 
him. The latter then seemed suddenly to recover 
his self-possession, and with a triumphant laugh 

proclaimed that he had cheated, and ended by 
saying that his opponent might make the best of 
it. He then departed from the place. Edward 
Harris was heard to say in the gambling-house 
that he would “ fix him yet.” The clock struck 
two a few moments afterwards, and Harris 
departed. 

The next that was known of him, he was found 
bending over the body of his murdered opponent, 
and his clothes saturated with blood. The 
watchman who discovered him declared that he 
had heard a low shrick, and that, as soon as pos- 
sible, he had reached the spot and found Harris 
as above described. There seemed a strong 
probability of the young man’s guilt, from the 
fact that he had lost a large sum of money to the 
murdered man; that he had threatened him, and 
followed him out a few moments after his de- 
parture. 

When arrested, Harris coolly stated his entire 
innocence, and said, that the same shrick which 
had attracted the attention of the watchman, 
called him to the spot, and that, arriving but a 
few moments before, he was detected in an ex- 
amination of the man’s wound, and arrested in 
that position. 

Sach were the circumstances under which Ed- 
ward Harris was arrested ; and, to even the most 
unprejudiced and dispassionate observer, there 
seemed a strong probability of guilt. 

When the officer left Mr. Harris, he carried the 
message to his son, that he would shortly visit 
him in his prison; not, however, before he had 
engaged the most eminent legal talent that money 
could command. 

Mr. Harris then seizing the bell rope, sum- 
moned a servant. 

“ John, is my nephew in?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Call him hither.” 

In a few moments the door opened, and a 
young man entered the apartment. He was a 
tall, finely built man, of about twenty-five or six 
years of age. His face was swarthy and of oval 
cast, with hair suiting his complexion, thrown 

back from a full and intellectual forehead. 
features were nearly faultless in mould, his teeth, 
large, white and brilliant. But his dark eyes 


Good 








His | 


beamed with haughty and passionate fire, min- 
gled with a sinister gleam, which, added to the 
disdainfal curl of the lip, gave to his face an ex- 
pression akin totreachery. In his motions he was 
nervously rapid, retaining one position scarcely 
an instant. He was dressed faultlessly in a suit 
of black clothes, and came into the room with a 
short, quick step. 

“ You sent for me, uncle—” 

“Yes, yes, to communicate fearful tidings! 
Your cousin is in prison, charged with murder !” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the young man, 
with a sudden start, while the sinister glance 
came, with a transient flash, to hiseyes. “Good 
heavens, has it come to this ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes!” cried the old man, in a voice of 
anguish. ‘ Reckless of character, of life, and 
spurning my advice, and defying my control, 
he has given himself up to wild licentiousness and 
mad dissipation, until at last the prison impedes 
his further progress !’”” 

“Thad feared that some disaster would over- 
take him, but, great God! I had never expected 
so terrible a finule as this. My poor, unforta- 
nate cousin!” And the young man buried his 
face in his hands and seemed to give way to pas- 
sionate grief. 

Mr. Harris gazed on him for a few moments 
with a look of deep sympathy, seemingly forget- 
ful of his own sorrow and misfortune; and then 
going up to him, he placed his hand kindly upon 
his shoulder, saying : 

“Come, Harold, you take the blow too deeply 
to heart. Come, my kind boy, let us take meas- 
ures for his safety !” 

“You speak well, uncle, this is no time for 
grief; Iam glad that you bear up so bravely. I 
cannot believe that my poor cousin is guilty! 
With all his faults he would never, never con- 
ceive, much less execute so terrible a crime as 
this !” 

“ Ay, with all his faults my poor boy is inno- 
cent of this. I believe it, and God knows it!” 

When Harold lifted his face from his hands, 
no-tears were visible; but his face was flushed, 
and his dark eyes strangely gleaming. 

But buried in his own sad thoughts the old 
man noticed not the peculiar expression of his 
face, but hurrying on his outer garments, he and 
his nephew left the mansion. 





Edward Harris, who now stood accused of the 
terrible crime of murder, was a young man about 
twenty-three years of age. In appearance he 
was the opposite of his cousin, Harold Stanly. 
He was of a tall and graceful figure; dark blue 
eyes, and brown, curling hair, with dignified and 
intellectual features. ‘The expression of his face 
was manly and candid, and such as would win 
the contidence of every student of human nature. 
He was open and generous toa fault. The only 
child of his father, he had been spoiled by over- 
indulgence, and naturally of a quick, impulsive 
temperament, he could ill brook control. Early 
in life he was his own master, and over his actions 
his father seldom or ever attempted control. 

His father, one of the most prominent of Bos- 
ton merchants, with nearly a million of money, 
never stinted his allowance, but was always ready 
to gratify his whims, for he loved him with a 
deep and fervent affection. 

The coming of Harold Stanly, whose mother 
died long before he had attained his majority, 
gave an impetus to the extravagant desires of 

edward, and his cousin it was who first intro- 
duced him, as it were, to the realities of life ; ; 
under a garb of friendship and y, 
Harold Stanly covered a corrupt and deceitful 
heart. He lured Edward on, step by step, until 
at last he was initiated into the darkest mys- 
teries of city life. He it was who first intro- 
duced young Harris to a gambling hell; and 
who, when the latter, bound by his passion for 
play, turned about and hypocritically expostu- 
lated with him on the folly of his course ; but not 
until he had convinced himself that, for the time, 
Edward was under the baneful control of his own 
passions. 

With his artful ways and seeming steadiness 
of dispesition, Harold Stanly had entwined him- 
self about the heart of his uncle, until at length, 
the latter thought him a model youth, and placed 
in him the utmost confidence. 

When Mr. Harris mourned over the folly and 
extravagance of his son, the point would be taken 
up by Harold, who would cheer the old man 
with the hope that Edward would one day give 
up his evil ways, and become a staid and exem- 
plary man. 

Edward never suspected the dark, designing 
nature of his false cousin; busied in seeking the 
gratifications of his own passions, and naturally 
of an unsuspicious temperament, he never im- 
agined that such a thing as falsehood and deceit 
could be nourished in a heart so nearly related 
to his own. 

But a deep scheme lay beyondall this. It was 
no ordinary one. Harold was actuated in his 
course, not so much by ill will or hatred to En- 
ward, as by a determined intention of supersed- 
ing him in the good graces of his father; to 
make himself his heir; and, failing in this, he 
would not scruple to proceed to the direst ex- 
tremities. Time passed on. But all the folly 
and waywardness of Edward could not alienate 
the affection of his father. The latter expostu- 
lated with his son; he threatened, and implored ; 
all in vain—yet the old man loved him still. 
iarold Stanly at last became convinced that he 
could never achieve his desire by waiting for 
such an event; then he determined on another 
course—dark and consummate villain that he was 
—what that course was will soon be plainly 
evident to the reader, 








In the boudoir of a splendid i tandi 





Ss 


, 
in a fashionable quarter of the city, was seated a | 


young and divinely beautiful woman. Her dark 
and lustrous tresses hung down upon shoulders 
pure as Parian marble. Her dark, lustrous eyes, 

beaming with pensive sweetness, were bent upon 
her embroidery, and her ripe, red lips were 
slightly parting, and her fall round cheeks tinged 
with the rare beauty of the full blown rose. She 
was a being of more than ordinary beauty. 


large and handsome eyes; and her smile was 


Her | 
heart shone out from the liquid depths of her | 


brighter than a sunbeam of a June morning. 

Rarely beautiful, she sat, ever and anon slightly 

lifting her head, as if listening for an approaching 
| footstep. This beautiful being was Marion Lee, 

the beloved of Edward Harris. They had met 
| under peculiar circumstances, at one of the fash- 
| jionable watering places. Marion with some 
| friends was out upon the river, and more than a 
| mile distant from the shore, when the yacht in 
| which she was, by some mismanagement was 
| suddenly overturned. Edward was passing them 
in a small sail boat which he occupied alone, and 
seeing the catastrophe, he tacked about, and low- 
ering his sail rapidly, he cast out his anchor; 
and, sceing one of the lady passengers of the 
yacht—there were but two—floating down with 
the current, he Sprang into the sea, and swam 
rapidly towards her, while the rest of the passen- 
gers, three in number, remained clinging to the 
boat. He reached her as she was sinking for the 
second time, and, grasping her securely with one 
arm, he made towards his boat, but ere he reached 
it, another yacht appeared upon the scene and he 
was lifted with his nearly senseless burden aboard. 

From that moment a warm and fervent at- 
tachment sprang up between them, and ere three 
months had passed over their heads they were 
atfianced. Marion loved Edward with a most 
devoted affection. Buta period was approach- 
ing which was to test the strength of that love 
most cruelly. 

Marion was recalling this sweet reminiscence, 
with a fluttering heart, when the door opened, 
and the name of Horace Stanly was announced. 

He entered, and bowing gracefully, he said : 

“Miss Marion, I would not intrude my pres- 
ence upon you at such an early hour, did I not 
come on a sad and imperative mission !” 

“ You are welcome, sir ; but what has occurred 
that is so important, that you speak so formally ?”” 

“T came on behalf of my unfortunate cousin.” 

“Heavens! What has happened! Is Edward 
ill! Speak, speak, in heaven’s name !” 

And Marion darted from her seat, clasped 
her hands and looked upon the dark face of 
Harold, with a wild gaze of entreaty. The sin- 
ister gleam was in his eye, and he seemed gloat- 
ing over the suspense in which he held her. At 
last he said : 

“No, Edward is not ill, on the contrary he is 
in the best of health—” 

“Thank God!” cried Marion, gratefully, as 
she sank into a seat. 

“T repeat,” continued Harold, “that he is in 
the best of health—but he is in prison.” 

“In prison!” 1 Marion, confounded 

“ Yes, in prison!’ repeated Harold, harshly. 

“And for what!’ asked Marion, recovering 
somewhat her composure. 

“ For murder !” answered Harold, with ill-dis- 
guised triumph. 

“For murder!” shrieked Marion, springing 
wildly to her feet; “for murder—O, God, it can- 
not, cannot be!” And the poor maiden clasped 
her hands, while to her face came an expression 
of most unutterable woe. 

“Yes, for murder, commit lastnight. And 
he is guilty, for he was found bending over the 
body of his victim !” 

“Tis false, ’tis false! My Edward would 
never, never be guilty of so foula crime! ’Tis 
the work of some wicked enemy! Tis false ! i¢ 

And the eyes of Mation Lee flashed proudly, 
and her fine form was drawn to its full height, 
and her breast heaved with indignant emotion. 
The eyes of Harold quailed before her proud 
glance, and a tremor passed through him as she 
cried: “Tis the work of some wicked enemy !” 

“T pray Heaven that he may be innocent; but 
the proof is terribly conclusive. His career for 
the past two months has not been creditable to 
him—he is a notorious gambler, a libertine—” 

“ Peace, sir! Speak not of Edward Harris 
thus tome! It is enough for me to know that 
he is in prison! I know his faults, and I know 
his virtues. I know, for my heart tells me, that 
!” And Marion moved proudly 





he is innocent ! 
from the room. 

“By Jove, she’s a noble woman! I'd risk 
my life to win her, and J will!” And Harold 
Stanly lett the house. 





In a narrow cell, containing nothing but an 
iron bed, on which was laid a hard mattress, a 
chair and a table, sat Edward Harris. His dark 
locks were dishevelled, his fine face pale, and 
marked with traces of suffering and anxious 
thought and his head was resting languidly on his 
open palm. His past life rose before him like a 
drama. And he shuddered as his follies passed 
in review before his conscience-stricken gaze. 

It was the first time for years that he had ever 
pondered upon the folly of his career; and now 
as he thought, he felt himself visited with just 
punishment. His aged and indulgent father had 
just left his prison; his presence had touched 
Edward to the heart, and he bitterly regretted 
that he had ever given the old man cause for sor- 
row; and, in his innermost soul, he determined 
that should he pass safely through the trying 
ordeal, his future life should atone for the follies 
of the past. 

Buried in his mournful reflections, he scarcely 
noticed the opening of his prison door, and it 
was not until a soft white hand was laid upon 
his brow, that he noticed the presence of a visitor. 
He looked up. 

“ Marion !” 

“ Edward!” 

A moment more and they were clasped wildly 
in each other's arms. 

“ Marion, dearest, do you love me still, do you 
O, God, this is too mach 





lieve me innocent? 
) joy!” 
iy “ Yes, Edward, you are the same to me as 
| ever—yes, my poor Edward, I believe you inno- 
cent, as firmly as I believe in God!” 
“ Heaven bless you, Marion! I fear not now 
to face the charge!” 
“ Fear not, Edward. God in his own good 
time will make your innocence apparent.” 
jo« Ay, Marion, that God whom I have so long 
forgotten, whose laws I have so often broken, is 
now my only dependence. Iam involved ina 
strange and intricate web. 
evidence is against me, and it is only with God's 
aid that I can sub iate my i - 





“It is our best and highest trust,” said Marion 
Thus conversing, an hour passed rapidly away 
and Marion at length departed. Her 


maid 


ta 


| awaited her outside the cell door, and in company | 





they left the prison. 


The events related in the foregoing chapters 
were enacted many years ago. 
leave the fashionable quarter of the city, and pass 


We must now 


to that purlieu of crime and wretchedness, Ann 
Street, now North Street, somewhat more retined. 

In one of the dismal and wretched caverns of 
the place, we now find ourselves. 
walls were mildewed with moisture, and the sick- 
ening smell of bad tobacco and worse liquor 


The stone 


greets the nostrils, and the dense, close atmos- 
phere is nearly overpowering. 
and women are scattered throughout the cellar, 
engaged with cards, pipes and ram.  Bacchan- 
alian songs are being sang by men whose throats 
are hoarse trom the constant friction of tire-water ; 
and loud laughter, and obscure jokes, are being 
bandied about, and all is noise, riot and confusion. 

Ata rickety table in one corner of the dismal 
place are seated three men. One of them, wrapped 
in a heavy cloak and fur cap, the broad visor of 
which nearly concealed his face, was earnestly 
engaged in conversation, and his whispered tones 
and the fashionable shape of his garments pro- 
claimed that his position in society but ill ac- 
corded with his present place or company. 

“ Did you have much trouble in securing the 
lady, or did she fall quietly into the trap ?” 

“Not much, the night was dark, and we muf- 
fled her head before she could cry Pills! The 
team was handy, and we slipped her in, and in a 
few minutes we had the gal tight and sound in 
old Wilson’s crib,” replied one of the men in an- 
swer to the cloaked stranger. 

“She’s a tough un, Bob, aint she? An’ cool 
as a cucumber,” cried the last speaker’s compan- 
ion, pulling fiercely at his long, black, bristling 
beard. 

“She is that, cuss her! She called the pair 
on us villains and scoundrels, and said as how 
she'd fix us—didn’t cry one bit, though !” 

“Well so much for that point, my plans are 
working right—” 

“Yes, we’s done your work well; so, now, 
come down with the dimes, this ere city’s gettin’ 
hot, and we must trayvel !” 

“ That’s the talk! We wants double money,” 
cried the man with the beard. 

“T wont dispute but the job was done well ; 
but the sum which you demand is much more 
than we agreed upon,” replied the stranger. 

“ Well wot if it is?” cried one of the desper- 
adoes. ‘ You'll make your fortin by the opera- 
tion. Men wont risk their necks now-a-days for 
nothin’. So down with the dust, or we'll blow!” 

“ That’s so, by Jupiter !’’ exclaimed the other. 

“ And wot’s more,” continued the first speaker, 
“we run awful risk; for when we laid the chap 
out, a watchman, and that ere Harris you wants 
be rid off, came down on our heels and we on’y 
*scaped by the skin o’ our teeth !” 

“ Just so eggsactly,” cried his companion, who 
was content to endorse the assertions of his pal. 

“Well, well,” replied the cloaked stranger, 
carelessly, “ we will not dispute the matter further 
—here’s the money.”” And pulling a well stuffed 
wallet from his pocket, he took out a large roll 
of bills, and handed them to the villains, who 
carefully counted and divided them. 

“« Has yer got that ere Harris all right, d’ye 
think, sur?” said one of the villains, as he 
crammed his money into a belt which he pulled 
from his breast. 

“Yes,” cried the stranger, in a tone of exulta- 
tion, ‘no earthly power can save him now !” 

The stranger now arose, and whispering to 
one of the men, he was about to move away fol- 
lowed by the latter, but his cloak, catching about 
his chair, was dragged down from his face and 
he stood revealed, Harold Stanly!) With a mut- 
tered curse, he wrapped his cloak again about 
him, and followed by the man passed down to a 
distant end of the cavern 

They then passed up a narrow flight of steps, 
and in a moment more found themselves in a 
long, narrow entry, lighted by a large oil lamp ; 
they moved down this passage for a few yards, 
and at last paused before a door. Here the man 
took a key from his pocket, which he handed to 
Stanly, and then, with a sinister grin, he wished 
him luck, and departed for the place where he 
had left his brother ruttian. Harold Stanly, plac- 
ing the key in the lock, turned back the bolt, 
opened the door, and found himself face to face 
with Marion Lee! 


A number of men 





Let us return for a few moments to the cavern. 
Louder and more boisterous grew the noise, as the 
poten ftire-water reached the brains of the revel- 
lers. Some of them, overcome with drink, drop- 
ped helplessly to the floor, others, maddened by 
its terrible influence, danced wildly around, shout- 
ing and shrieking. until they, too, fell senseless 
tothe ground. But the two villuins who had 
received the money from Stanly, paid no heed to 
the noise ; but sat at a table with their bottle be- 
fore them, deeply absorbed in play. 

At times they would dispute, and then their 
blasphemies were terrible to listen to. But they 
played on, each seeking to relieve the other of his 
share of the spoils. At last, the one called Bob, 
who took a second place in the conversation with 
Harold, won nearly all his companion’s money, 
and was now gloating over the pile as it lay be- 
fore him on the table, The eyes of the other 
were flashing with drunken rage. An instant he 
looked upon his companion with a deadly ylare, 
and then sprang upon him with a demon’s fury, 
and plunged a knife deep into his breast! ‘ 

With a cry of pain and fear, the latter stagyer- 
ed tothe door and then rushed out inte the street. 
He cried wildly for help, and in a few moments a 
crowd had collected about him, and a couple of 
watchmen, attracted by the noise, came hurriedly 


| to the spot, and in a short time he was taken to 


A powerful chain of | 


for a moment with much indignation. 


the hospital. His treacherous comrade effected 


his escape. 





We left Harold Stanly, standing in the pres 
ence of Marion Lee. She looked upon Stanly 
That he 
was the author of her present mistortune she was 


| had suddenly grown deadly pale 





well aware, having gleamed the knowledge fr 


i] 
the conversation of the ruffians who had forcibly 


carned her away. The eyesof the accomplished 


Villain fell before her flashing gaze; bat recovering 
himself, he forced a sneer to bis lips and said, 
detiantly : 

“To have caged you at last, my kady bird! 
You who have scorned my love, for the love of a 
boy! Thad sworn long ago to possess you—and 
1 have kept my word!” 

‘It is to you, then, that I am indebted for my 
present confinement! I had Suspected vou were 
a villain, Harold Stanly—bat never the deep 
villain that you have proved! / erhaps you 
lany 1s greater than even 1 dare imagine! 
Marion, siguiticantly. 

“ What, woman !"’ 


ead 
cried Harold, whose fice 


“ Do you dare 
to insinuate—" 

“1 insinuate nothing, sir—tur I Suspect 
much !” 

“Suspect what you please, then, I care not! 
Thave you safe—you are mine, 


mine! More 


than mine a few hours hence, when your boy 
lover will be swinging on the gallows !"’ cried 
Harold, tiercely. 

A shiver ran through the frame of Marion, and 
her face became a shade paler, but she faltered 
not when she said : 

“My trast is in God, Harold Stanly ; the in- 
nocence of Edward Harris will be made manitest 
to the coufusion of his enemies—and that he has 
enemies, my present position armply proves!” 

“Yes, yes! J am his enemy! The deadliest 
he has ever had—I hate him as fiercely as I love 
you, you, madam, who have scorned and tram- 
pled on my heart!” cried Harold Stanly, as be 
strode rapidly up and down the apartment. 

“Hat 1 thought as much! Lt is through 
your villar that he is now in 
prison—my own heart and your base actions tell 
me so.” 

“ You are right!” cried Harold, boldly, as he 
paused before the dauntiess Marion, “ What 
more do you know, or wish to kuow ¢”’ 

“No more! Keep your dark secrets within 
the recesses of your own bad heart. 
pent these confessions by-and-by.” 

“Fear not, madam, you will never breathe 
them! I shall make ita sacred duty with you 
to keep them. I battle for a purpose !’” 

“ Ay, and a dark, 
contemptuously. 

The eyes ofthe villain were flashing with rage, 
but he was somewhat awed by the dignitied and 
determined position of Marion Lee, whom, when 
he first entered the apartment, he had expected to 
see, spiritless and in tears. 

“IT shall leave you for a time Marion Lee! 
But when next I see you, I shall make yourepent 
your language. Remember!” 

And without waiting for an answer, he turned 
about and left the room, locking the door caretul- 
ly after him. He then left the house by a secret 
passage. 

Upon his departure Marion cast herself upon 
a lounge, and gave way to tears. The courage 
which upheld her in the presence of the villain 
Stanly, now entirely deserted her. At length, 
recovering her composure, she threw herself upon 
her knees and prayed long and fervently. 





machi 


You will re- 


foul one !’’ said Marion, 


The merchant, Benjamin Harris, sat alone in 
his study. His face was pale and wan. Greatly 
had he changed the last few days. The lines 
about his mouth were deeper, his brow more fur- 
rowed, and an expression of helpless sorrow 
rested like a cloud on his countenance. At times 
he would heave a deep sigh and gaze mournfully 
about him, as though searching for the form of 
his imprisoned son. 

He had done all he could for his boy, but he 
felt he had little to hope for. The evidence 
against him was powerful, and, so far as circum- 
stantial evidence could be, conclusive. Tut he 
hoped against hope. He had anocher cause for 
sorrow. The mysterious disappearance of Marion 
Lee. Her family was thrown into the profound- 
est misery. Search had been mave for her every- 
where, but no tidings of her could be had. Her 
disappearance was kept a secret from Edward, 
and Mr. Harris, who loved her as his own child, 
was nearly broken-hearted at this accumulation * 
of misfortunes. 

While he sat thus, buried in his great gricf, 
the door of his study was opened, and a servant 
announced, “ Dr. Barton!” 

A fine, portly gentleman entered the room, his 
fat, handsome face shining with satisfaction ; and 
walking quickly over to Mr. Harris, he grasped 
his hand, exclaiming : 

“My poor friend, I’ve great good news! 
Don’t move, now, pray don’t! Keep cool, don’t 
get excited ?” 

And the good doctor, brimming full of excite 
ment himself, sat down and wiped the dew from 
his brow, and endeavored to calm himself with a 
pinch of snuff. 

“There is no good news for me, doctor, I fear, 
said the old merchant, sadly, “ my poor boy—" 

“That's it, sir, that’s it—it’s all right—now 
don’t get excited, pray don’t—~Edward’s innocent 
—full confession—villain dying—told ali—uow 
keep cool—pray do—here ‘tis !"’ 

While the kind-hearted doctor was giving vent 
to his thoughts in fits and starts, he had been fum- 
bling in his pocket, and he now laid before Mr. 
Harris a folded manuscript, which the latter 
eagerly snatched and read. As he ran on, the 
face of the poor merchant gradually brightened, 
and soon a look of joy illaminated his whole 
countenance, and, when he had concluded, 
cast it down, clasped his havds gratfally, 
sank tearfally on his knees and thanked God 

The good doctor laughed, rubbed hie hands, 
snuffed eagerly, wiped hie eyes and kept murroar 
ing “ good, good |" 

He had brought « confession, which he had 
taken down at the request of a dying 
hospital; the man who had been so treacberously 
attacked and stabbed by his comrade in the cay 
ern. The substance of the confession sail, that 
Harold Stanly had hired himself yng 
man—and another, to watch Edward Harr, 
and to involve him in some difficaity which would 
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and 
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eventually get him oot of the way That they 
had followed Edward into the gambling house on 




























































the night of the murder, and were witnesses to 
his trouble with the gambler—heard the threat of 
Harris to “fix him,” and knowing that Edward 
must take the same road home, they followed the 
gambler from the place, attacked and robbed him, 
and left him dead on the ground. That they 
had seen Harris from a distant hiding place, leave 
the gamblite house, and stoop over the body of 
the dead man; and it said, furthermore, that if 
the watchman had not so suddenly appeared, they 
themselves would have seized Harris for the 
murder, 

The confession also told of the abduction of 
Marion Lee, and her place of imprisonment. 
The confession was taken down in the presence 
of a number of witnesses, and shortly afterwards 
the man died. 

It was placed before the proper authorities 

“and shortly afterward Edward Harris was liber- 
ated. The police in company with Edward, 
old Mr. Harris, and Mr. Lee, went down to Ann 
Street, broke into the place where Marion was 
contined, and found the brave-hearted girl upon 
her knees, and in tears. 

Ina moment Edward was at her side. She 
looked up, and with a joyful cry was clasped in 
his arms. He kissed the poor maiden’s cheek, 
but her face was cold. She had swooned upon 
his breast. When she returned to consciousness 
she found hersclf at home, and by her side him to 
whom she had, through all his trials, proved so 
faithful, Edward Harris. 

Marion and Edward were united a few weeks 
afterwards—a joyful ending to all their sorrows. 

Nothing was heard of Harold Stanly, but it was 
rumored that, on the discovery of his villany, he 
had entered the army and fell, bravely fighting, 
at the memorable storming of Vera Cruz. 





A POPULAR PREACHER ON SMOKE. 


Mr. Spurgcon was invited by a wealthy gentle- 
man in the country, some forty miles from Lon- 
don, to come to his place and preach. Arriving 
there he found a huge tent erected in the park, 
with bales of hay arranged tier above tier for 
seats, a pile of bales for a pulpit, and three or 
four thousand people waiting to hear him. He 

reached, and the people thought they had never 

eard such preaching before. The service over, 
he retired .o the gentleman’s house to dine, ac- 
companied by several ministers of his own order, 
and followed by hundreds of his hearers, The 
conversation at table, in which the young preach- 
er took the lead, was on the sin of needless self- 
indulgence, and the Christian obligation of self- 
denial. After dinner an old minister, whose 
learning was rather limited, pulled out his pipe, 
seemed anxious to light it, but evidently felt 
somewhat embarrassed from the preceding con- 
versation. He looked at his pipe, then at the 
fire, and then at Mr. Spurgeon. Again he 
looked at Spurgeon, at the fire, at the pipe. At 
length he said : 

“ Brother Spurgeon, do you think it would be 
wrong for me to smoke ?” 

“Have you any Scripture to justify the prac- 
tice?” asked the preacher. 

“Well, I think I have,” added the venerable 
father in Israel. 

“T shall be glad to hear what it is,” rejoined 
Mr. Spurgeon. 

“Well, brother, David was certainly a 
smoker.” 

“Ah, how do you make that out ?”” 

“ Well, he speaks, you know, in one of the 
Psalms, of going through the valley of Bacca 
( Bae-ca ;) and [make no doubt that was a pri- 
vate plantation for his own particular use.” 

Spurgeon cast a funny side-glance toward his 
host, and keeping the serious half of his counte- 
nance toward the old man, replied, gravely : 

“You can smoke, Father Spikenard.”’—Lon- 
don Times. 





RACING WITH A SULKY. 

Not everybody is sufficiently familiar with 
“The Track,” to fully appreciate the following : 

One day, after an exciting contest between 
Spread Eayle and Doctor Syntax, a little fellow 
with asharp physiognomy offered to bet one 
hundred dollars that he could run half a mile on 
foot, and beat any trotting horse in harness, pro- 
vided the driver would drink a pint of ale from 
the word “go,” giving him that much start to 
begin with. The knowing ones in horsecraft 
knew there was a catch somewhere, and nibbled 
at the tempting offer suspiciously. Again and 
again was the little fellow called upon to repeat 
the particulars of the bet. The horsewise shook 
their heads. At last one of them, the Solomon 
of the turf, thinking he saw the point, and the hun- 
dred dollars safe in his own pocket, accepted 
the challenge. The terms were—he to sit in his 
sulky, reins in hand, The challenger to bring 
hima pint of ale from the neighboring tavern— 
good ale—no mixture—in an ordinary pint mug. 
The little fellow at the word “ go ” to hand him 
the mug of ale, and run. All understood— 
money up—* bring forth the horse ;” the horse 
was brought; ‘in truth he was a noble steed.” 
Solomon gets into the sulky—ribbons in his left 
hand—and now the little fellow brings the ale 
from the tavern, in an ordinary pewter mug; ex- 
pectaron is wrought up to the highest piteh ; 
at the word “ go” he hands the mug, by the han- 
dle, to King Solomon and is off like a shot. All 
eyes were pow upon the driver, for there the 
secret is. He lifts the tankard to his lips, pauses 
an instant, putfs off the froth, and says to his 
nearest fried, ‘ Bill, run and get me some ice! 
this ale is hot as blazes!’ It is said the little 
fellow, at the first quarter post, turned a sum- 
mersei, made sundry gyratory motions with his 
thumb and fingers at his rival, ran the last quar- 
ter stretch Jackwards, and won.—Express. 





A MARRIAGE DILEMMA. 


Some short time back a gentleman was united 
to a lovely and accomplished lady at a village 
near Cambridge (Eng.) All passed off pleasantly 
enough—the bride and bridegroom were on their 
wedding tour, when, miraltledictu! it was dis- 
coverel that the marriage had been an_ illegal 
one, and that che clergyman was probably liable 
to severe penalties for performing the ceremony. 
The bridegroom had never thought of providing 
a license, the clergyman never thought to inquire 
for it. So here were two persons married with- 
out either bans or license, and entirely contrary 
to the statute in that case made and provided. 
Here was a dilemma! What was 
Atthe end of three days a special messenger was 
sent after the happy couple. Their wedding 
tour was arrested, and back they were broaghr, 
when the ceremony was again performed in the 
presence of the important little document, the 
y of which had been productive of much 










n and unexpected return being known 
to very fow persons, Notwithstanding the talse 
start, let us hope that the journey through life 
may be a pleasant one. —Cambridge Independent. 











Personal respectability is totally independent 
income. Its greatest secret is self- 
Poverty cam never degrade those who 
srade themselves by pretence or du- 










to be done? | 


ond the travellers resumed their tour, | 
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THE MAGISTRATE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
[conciupeED.]} 

About two mornings after the return of Kitty 
Cranmere to the hovel on the heath, which we 
have described to our readers in the last chapter, 
Hugh Hardcastle was holding his magistrate’s 
court in his private “ Hall of Justice,” and there 
was a motley crowd at the trial—and we grieve 
to write it—but Kitty Cranmere was the prisoner 
at the bar, and she was accused of stealing the 
old cloak which had encircled her wasted form 
upon that bitter night on the moor; and she was 
also accused of stealing some silver pieces from 
an old woman who had harbored her in Wood- 
heath, the day before she returned to her sorrow- 
ing parents. 

It formed a strange picture—Hugh Hardcastle 
sitting, fat and powerful on his stutfed chair, be- 
hind his ominous desk, whereon were the dock- 
ets, various loose papers, a constable’s mace, and 
afew thumbed law books. A  brutal-looking 
fellow, gaunt and muscular, with hair cropped 
close, and quick ferret eyes, jerking and glancing 
quick fire over the muttering crowd around the 
frail prisoner, was the constable who had made 
the arrest at Boss Cranmere’s, on Wildmoss 
Heath. Kitty, leaning upon a little railing in 
front of the magistrate’s desk, looking as though 
she would faint each instant, while her poor old 
mother was huddled upon the floor at her feet, 
holding her baby tightly in her old arms, and 
rocking backwards and forwards,moaning mourn- 
fully and brokenly. By his daughter's side stood 
old Boss Cranmere, and many a lusty man whose 
checked shirt was rolled up over a brawny arm 
looked pityingly on the broken old man whom 
they recollected when they were little factory boys 
as “ Superintendent Cranmere.” 

Boss stood by Kitty, his arms hanging down 
by his side and his hands tightly clenched ; his 
tearless eyes upon the ground, and ever and anon 
his lips would quiver, his whole frame would 
shake, and then people knew how old Boss was 
taking it. Around this sad group the factory 
men and boys were standing with eager faces, 
gazing upon the hard eyes and firm mouth of the 
magistrate, while the mill girls with sad, pale 
faces and dye-stained arms, who mingled with 
the curious crowd in the background, murmured 
many a heartfelt, “God help her, puir thing!” 

“Silence! Call the witness,” was the order 
in an impatient tone from Hugh Hardcastle. 

An old woman came forward, who identified 
Kitty as the young woman who had come to her 
house three nights before, and who looked so 
thin and pale, and seemed so tired with her cry- 
ing infant, that she let her stop there. The next 
evening she missed her when she came home 
“ fro’ v mill, and wi’ her t’ silver i’? #’ bag inv’ 
cupboard.” 

oor Kitty hung her head. Alas! she was 
guilty! She was dying, and anxious to reach 
her parents’ home, were that even a hovel—she 
took the money to buy her starving infant nour- 
ishment, and took the cloak to wrap around its 
shivering form. But what had the law to do 
with a starving creature? She must suffer ! 

The constable testified to the arrest on Wild- 
moss Heath, and that Kitty had confessed her 
crime to him when he took her in charge. The 
lines grew firmer around Hugh Hardcastle’s 
mouth, the dark gray eyes shot out a colder light 
upon the feeble prisoner, the wailing of the old 
mother was more frequent and painful to hear. 

“What have you to say, Kitty Cranmere ?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“QO nothin’ yer honor, on’y Oi wur starvin,” 
she stammered forth, her weak voice musical 
even with her sobs. 

“Ha! always the excuse of you beggars and 
strollers. Do ye think ye are to be let off wi’ 
that excuse here ?” 

God help her, if she ever thought to be let off 
from the cruel grip of such a merciless justice ! 

“Nay, nay,” was her answer.“ But, O, yer 
honor ”’—and she knelt over to him across the 
railings with her thin hands clasped when she 
said it—t’ little baby wur starvin’ an’ perishin’ 
wi, t’ cold, an’ I took it t’ save its life, puir child, 
for Oi doan’t care for moine Oi knows.” And 
she sunk upon the railing’s broad top weeping 
hysterically. 

Here, a dusty-looking man stepped forward 
from the crowd and addressed the magistrate. 

“Yes, yer honor, it be true what the choild 
saays; she bo’t t’ bread wi’ t’ money.” 

“Stand back! Who asked for your testimony, 
William Cross?” angrily spoke Hugh Hard- 
castle, a heavy frown distorting his features. 
And the burly, honest baker slunk abashed into 
the crowd, and the brows of more than one of 
those working-men grew black. 

“O, Mr. Hardeastle, spare the child ! 
Kitty for on’y once, yer honor! 
in’. 


Spare 
She wur starv- 
Did na’ ye hear the choild?” And old 
Boss stretched forth his thin, bony hands to the 
magistrate, supplicating him for mercy. 

“Silence, I say!” thundered Hardcastle. 
“ Take that old begyar out, officer!” 

And the constable laid hold of old Boss, and 
notwithstanding his struggles, dragged him 
through the threatening crowd towards the door, 
the old woman his wife shrieking in her shrill 
tones, and poor Kitty feebly beseeching them to 
spare the old man. But the brutal officer dragged 
him along as though he was some animal about 
being led to the slaughter. They had nearly 
reached the door, Hagh Hardcastle watching the 
ejectment with an ominous satisfaction, when 
there was a great stir about the back of the crowd. 
An athletic young man pushed the people from 
each side of him as though he was walking 
| through water, the element dividing as he ad- 

vanced. He neared the old man who was chok- 
Old Boss 
saw him coming and faltered out his name— 


“Rob—” 








ing in the constable's brutal grasp. 


“ Fayther !” cried the handsome youth, as he 
sprang towards him, the sympathetic crowd 





scended with the dull sound of the hage ham- 
mer upon piles, the constable was felled like an 
ox bleeding to the earth, and old Boss Cran- 
mere was locked in his son Rob's arms, while the 
people murmured a sort of subdued applause. 
Hugh Hardcastle jumped from his seat, the 
whole ferocity of his nature exhibited in his 
face, which was black with passion. 
“ Arrest that man !”” 


order, but as he jumped into the crowd toexecute 
it himself, the men sullenly formed a line in 
front, and Rob Cranmere led his old father out 
of the door; but before he went, he turned to- 
wards the magistrate and shouted defiance to 
him, as he said : 

“ Hagh Hardcastle, if ve hurt a hair of moi 
sister’s head, Oi will be revenged upon you—Oi 
will, as sure as there’s a God in heaven !” 

“Arrest that man, some of ye! Twenty 
pounds for his body!” the magistrate shouted, 
as he tried to make his way through the solid 
crowd. But as the men now gave way, and 
clustered around the stunned constable, Rob and 
his father had gone, and the pleading eves of his 
daughter Edith looked into those of Hugh Hard- 
castle. She had entered by a side door upon 
hearing the tumult, and now clung around his 
neck. His face softened; but when she urged : 

“ Let her go, dear father—let the poor woman 
go this once.” 

“No—by Heaven, no!” he replied, hoarse 
with passion. ‘ And ye shall all pay for this, 
yeskulking hounds, to brave the law and allow 
a man to escape. And the beggar, the thief, shall 
be sent to prison this hour—this moment !” 

He went up to where she lay. The old wo- 
man had thrown herself upon the body of her 
child, and was wailing loudly. Alas, she was 
dead! Poor Kitty Cranmere ! these last scenes 
had been too much for her, the tension was too 
great upon the cords of life, and they had 
snapped—poor Kitty! 

Out of your power now, Hugh Hardcastle, and 
thy “ Hall of Justice.” 


CHAPTER III. 
CONFESSIONS.—AN ELOPEMENT. 


Tue little hovel stood no longer on Wildmoss 
Heath, the long, coarse grass was growing up 
through the cracks of the boards which tumbled 
upon that spot where the cabin stood, the toads 
hopped under the shelter of the ruins, and snails 
fattened in the dampness underneath the crum- 
bling logs. It was a beautiful night some six 
months after the occurrences we have narrated, 
when a man made his way from the coast towards 
the ruined cabin, and the figure of a woman at- 
tended by a companion, sought the same direc- 
tion from Woodheath. It may be strange to 
tell it, dear reader, but life’s realities are often 
very strange, and that man approaching the hut 
was Rob Cranmere, who was coming to meet his 
love, Edith Hardcgsge. Nay, start not, if it be 
a strange fact, and a most strange trysting-place. 
The history of thét love’s awakening would 
take up a greater space than we have at our 
command, so a synopsis of the events which led 
to this meeting must suffice. 

After the death of poor Kitty Cranmere inthe 
house of Hugh Hardeastle, old Boss Cranmere 
and his wife disappeared from the neighborhood 
entirely, and it was supposed they had been taken 
away and provided for by Rob, and the painful 
circumstances almost died out from the minds of 
all the witnesses of that dreadful occurrence, 
until at length Rob showed himself in Wood- 
heath boldly and defiantly, seemed to have 
plenty of money, dressed well, and was soon on 
the best of terms with everybody. 

Edith Hardcastle, the spoiled pet and vain 
beauty, rode often out upon horseback, sometimes 
far amongst the hills back of Woodheath. 
Usually she was accompanied by a servant, but 
sometimes her caprice would decide that he 
should be left at home. Upon one of these lone- 
ly excursions the handsome Rob met her when 
she was in considerable danger from her horse 
becoming frightened, and rescued her from great 
peril. Struck with the romance of her situation, 
and perhaps her giddy head being turned by 
Rob’s beauty, she took it into her head to en- 
courage this piece of wandering humanity to 
make love to her; which was done so perfectly, 
that she found her happiness involved in the con- 
sent of her proud father to her marriage, and 
which, knowing it to be impossible that such 
consent would ever be given, led to many sweet, 
stolen interviews of which the present could be 
counted as one. 

Upon this particular occasion, it was decided 
that Edith was to request the consent of her pa- 
rent to her marriage with Rob—which, upon his 
refusal, was to be followed by an elopement. 
The foolish girl, madly in love with the adven- 


| turous Cranmere, considered that her father’s 


overweening affection for her would in a short 
time secure her pardon. And she looked forth 
to the future hopefully, when her lover pressed 
his furewell kisses upon her lips that night by 
the old cabin ruin. 

The next day she clung around her father’s 
neck, beguiling him into a tender mood, when 
she intended speaking to him of her darling 
life-project. 

“Father, dear, your little Edith is a woman 
now, you know. You must not call me your 
‘little fairy’ now, for see, I lack but little of 
your own height,” laughed she gaily, and with 
charming naireté. 

“ Well, what does the woman want now, that 
has ever been denied to the ‘little fairy?” 
he asked, “ for Iam sure you are about begging 
something very expensive of me. Come, come, 


what is it?” 


| over his heavy fingers caressingly. 


| making way rapidly. With one blow, which de- | 


“Yes, dear father, it is a very expensive gift I 
want. Will you promise not to be angry when 
I tell you what it is 7” 

What is it?” 
“ A husband,” she whispered, softly,in his ear. 


“No, no. 
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“Husband,” confidently, on the part of his 
darling Edith. 

A smile lingered around the mouth of the 
grim magistrate now, for he thought he perceived 
which way his danghter’s thoughts had been wan- 
dering ; he thought of young Guy Laskervale, 
whom he considered had been paying some at- 


| tention to his daughter, and he fancied he was 
| about to have a confidentia! communication upon 
Not a soul in that room stirred to execute his | 





And he twined her long, rich hair | 


Had an erathquake suddenly shook the man- | 


sion to its foundation, Hugh Hardcastle could 
scarcely have seemed more surprised. But he 


managed to stammer forth: “ A what?” 


the state of his daughter's preferences. 

“ Well, whe shall! it be’ he said 

“ Promise not to be angry,” 
warningly to him, 

“O yes. Goon,” he said, impatiently, and 
wondering at so mach mystery. 

“ Rob Cranmere !” 

Her father gave her one startied look, to sec if 
this was not a playful jest; then, when he saw 
her earnest eyes awaiting his answer, the blood 
rushed from his face leaving it pale as ashes, 
and every muscle of his hard countenance seemed 
to grow rigid as iron. 

“Edith, answer me, what do ye mean?” 

His voice was calm, with a sort of deadly 
calmness though, and she felt now what a dread 
ful ordeal she would have to pass through. But 
when a woman loves, she is willing to suffer for 
that one upon whom she has placed her affections, 
and Edith’s love had rapidly developed what of 
her father’s strength of nature she possessed. 
So through her tears she confessed her love for 
Rob Cranmere—how they had met, how good 
and noble and kind he was—his only drawback 
was his poverty—ah, that was a crime in her 
noble father’s eyes—how she had sworn to be 
his wife come good or evil, ete. 

It was strange that such a towering rage as 
Hugh Hardcastle was in, he should have listened 
to the end of her recital; but he did. When she 
had finished, he threw her from him as though 
she was a viper and had stung him.  , little 
did poor Edith know the power of her father’s 
scathing words until that moment, little did she 
guess the bitter curses which would be launched 
upon her head. 

“Marry him—marry him, if ye like, and ye 
can boath rot in poverty together. Nay, I will 
not even let you marry, for I would strangle you 
first, and cut out his black heart besides! For 
shame, ye minion, to go out o’ nights to meet a 
smuggling scoundrel, and then dare whisper his 
name in my ears, to bring him here as your 
husband!’ And he sunk upon a chair almost 
exhausted by his fury, while poor Edith could 
only ery : 

“ O, father, father! do not curse me! 
not bear it—QO, I cannot!” 

And then his seething words would be poured 
forth faster and faster upon her, until she could 
bear no more, and fell fainting, while he strode 
from the room, still fuming and cursing. 

The next day Edith Hardcastle escaped from 
her father’s house and joined Rob Cranmere. 
Then Woodheath was alive, the country was 
scoured for miles around to get a trace of the 
fugitives, but no sign of their flight was visible. 
The ocean leaves no mark whereby pursuit can 
be successful. 

Now was the change visible in Hugh Hard- 
castle. It would have been good for him could 
he have shed a tear. No, his eyes were dry—but 
O, how his heart was overflowing with the bitter 
waters of the worst affliction. However much a 
man of iron Hugh Hardeastle had been in deal- 
ing with the world, he had ever been gentle with 
her. The softest down was too hard for her 
dainty, childish form to repose upon; the richest 
silks, with matchless rainbow colors, were all too 
harsh and colorless to envelope her dear shape ; 
the warmest, glossiest furs were all too scant and 
cold to keep the chill winds from her dear body. 

No, no, you had been a hard man to all the 
world beside, but to her—to her— Might not 
this be Heaven’s retribution, Hugh Hardcastle ? 
Ido you remember the poor, crushed girl who 
plead to thee for mercy in vain—poor Kitty 
Cranmere, who only stole the warmth of an old 
cloak, and kept the wolf away a few hours by 
the larceny of the money to buy a loaf of bread ? 
Might it not be retribution? Think of it! But 
there was a heavier blow yet to fall. Yes, Heav- 
en is often severe, but (we have that sweet faith) 
just—always just. 


with her finger up 


I can- 


Six years had passed since the flight of Edith 
Hardcastle from her father’s house—nearly seven 
years since the death of poor suffering Kitty 
Cranmere. Hugh Hardcastle waa still magis- 
trate at Woodheath, but he was a broken-spirited 
man, infirm in health, but colder, harder and 
more unpopular than when we knew him to sit 
in his * Hall of Justice.”’ There was no execra- 
tion too heavy to pour upon the head of the 
magistrate by the poor denizens of Woodheath. 
But his wealth kept him in his position, and still 
he seemed to take a savage delight in the misery 
of his fellows. Every man who was brought be- 
fore him was hunted like a guilty being, until 
(as ina majority of cases) he was proven 60. 
He seemed to look upon all the world as natural 
enemies, and he satin his room like a hungry 
wolf in a den, anxious to give a fatal hug to any 
victims who might venture within the dangerous 
precincts. 

Hazh Hardcastle was now, this warm day in 
the latter part of August, called into his office to 
try a band of gipseys, and pat them out of the 
way of committing further thefis and annoyances 
upon the good people of Woodheath and its vi 
cinity. There were several women huddled to- 
gether, their dasky beauty set off by gaily-colored 
dresses, and quantities of common jewelry upon 
their persons, while the dark-browed, thick set 
men awaited their fate with that unconcern which 
characterizes a!l of the wandering tribes. This 
band had come down from the hills amongst the 
lowlands, and the beauty of the women, and 





lery of the men had made them quiie 
popalar, until they began to thieve and drink, 
making “ the night hideous ” with their drunken 
brawls, and thus the aid of the constables had 
been at last invoked to get the entire band up 
before Hagh Hardcastle, who, the people were 
convinced, would soon remove them out of the 
neighborhood The charges against them were 
vagraney and theft All of the cases had heen 
disposed of, with the exception of a couple of 


the men and one woman, who sat cowering in 
the corner, and with whom a swarthy, ill looking 
mas seemed to be expostulanny This woman 
was charged with arson, and the magistrate told 


her to “ stand up.” 

The woman tottered forward toward the desk, 
a sort of ragved cloak thrown over her shoulders 
ant head The witness gave in his evidence to 
the magistrate, who listened attentively to the 


recital, He accused the prisoner with setting fire 


' to his shedding, because he would not allow her 
to tell his fortune, and refused to 


| palm with silver,” and concluded by saying he 


“cross her 


did not wish any harm to the poor creature, who 

really seemed civil enough, only he did not wish 

to be troubled with them any longer tramping 

through his property 

“Take those rags off your face, woman '" 

| sternly ordered the justice, when the complain 

ant’s recital was finished 

‘There was no-answer. The woman seemed to 

be trembling and sobbing, but she made no mo 
tion to obey the order of the magistrate. 

“Do you hear ™” he repeated sternly 

The woman made two or three attempts to 
pull away the faded covering, and at last seemed 
to accomplish it by a desperate jerk. And when 
she removed it, her head fell upon her breast and 
tears flowed thick and fast and fell upon the 
floor. The other women and the men were now 
| gathered around, and one of the men who had 
been remonstrating with her in the corner, 
plucked her sleeve and whispered threatening|y 

“ You're a fool! Speak, Tsay, or ye'll rue it.’ 

“What is your name ?” asked the justice. 

“ You'll never know it,” 
| between her sobs, 


replied the woman, 


Hugh Hardcastle arose, his anger was getting 
aroused—he was impatient. 

“ Raise up your head, will you, you strolling 
thief! Don’t act your modesty here, it wont save 
ye, depend on that!” 

And with these hard words the woman lifted 
| up her head as though his cruelty had stung her, 
| lifted up her head quickly, proudly, and she 
blushed deeply. You could see it, though her 
skin was painted and stained, but the cheating 
juice of the walnut had not robbed her flesh of 
all its pearly whiteness. The woman was young 
and might have been very handsome, but the 
features looked hard and pinched, and the eves 
had an uneasy glitter in them which robbed 
them of half their beauty. 

“Give me your name!” again demanded the 
justice, peremptorily. 

“ Corilla,” she answered. 

“None of your gipsey aliases, I say. 


Give 


me your name.” 

“ Edith.” 

Ah, how Hugh Hardcastle trembled when that 
name was pronounced! His violence had all 
left him ; he sank into his seat trembling, while 
the woman had to be supported by one of her 
companions. 

“Edith!” said Hugh Hardcastle. It sounded 
like a hollow echo of her own pronunciation. 

“Yes, Edith Hardcastle my name was before 
T left your house, father!” And the woman now 
burst up to the railing to meet the startled gaze 
of the magistrate. 

He but looked into the face of the woman be- 
fore him, a mighty groan escaped from him, and 
he fell back as one dead, the blood streaming 
from his mouth, and rapidly crimsoning bis linen 
and clothes. The shock had been too great. 
Edith Hardcastle returned, but how? A wan- 
dering gipsey branded asa thief. The magis- 
trate had burst a blood-vessel, and before assist- 
ance reached him he was dead. 

Kitty Cranmere, was not this retribution # 

And this is the story which is yer told at 
Woodheath about the poor people who lived on 
Wildmoss Moor, and the sad history of Edith 
Hardcastle. But what became of her, poor 
gipsey Edith? None ever knew after her fath- 
er's death where she wandered, or how she died. 





. ’ 
Housetuife’'s Department. 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union. | 

Tipsy Cake. 

Cnt a small savoy cake in slices, put them into a basin, 
and pour some white wine and a little rum over. Let it 
| soak for a few hours, put into a dish, and rerve with some 

custard round. It may be decorated with « few blanched 

almonds, or whipped cream and fruit. Or it may be 

made with smal! sponge cakes, by sonking them in rome 
| white wine in which some currant jeily has Leen dissolved 
| Take twelve of them, stale. Soak them well, put them 
| in a dish, cover them with jam or jelly, and thus make 
four lavers. decorating the top with cut preserved fruit 
Dish with custard or whipped cream sround 





Another Recipe. 

| Pours pint of marsala over a sponge cake, let it stand 

| till thoroughly moistened. Blanch and cut in etripe half 
an ounce of sweet simondas, stick them in the cake, ley 
round it some ratafiae Pour over the whole s custard, 

| made as follows —Boil ine pint of milk, with o hay-leaf, 
bit of cinnamon, and loaf sugar to taste Mize table 
-reonful of ground rice in e teacupful of cold milk; beat 
in the yolks of three eggs, gradually mix if with the 
boiling milk, strain, and «tir it over a clear fire till thick 

When coid, add two tablespoonsful of 
brandy, aod pour over the cake 


it must not boil 


| Rock Biscuits. 

Five yolks and two whites of egge, beat half an hour 
with a worden spoon lump eugar, 
bruised, not very fine. and beat «ith the exes then edd 
ome pound of flour and a few caraway weds Mix ei] wel! 
tegetber Put it with « fork on the tine, reBing it book 
ae rough as possibie 





wid one pound of 


Bake them io ® quick oven 


To detect Copper in Pickles or Green Tea. 
Vut 6 few leaves of the toa. of some of the pickle, cut 
small, into a phial with two or three drachmecf liquid 
one half the quantity of water 
Shake the phial, when, if the most minute portion of cop 


per be present, the liquid will assume « fine biue Qolur 


ammonia diluted with 


Stye on the Eyelid. 
Pot a teaspoenfel of black tes in e emell bag 
it Just epough boi 


pour on 
hen put it on 
the eye pretty warm Keep it on al! might end im the 
morning the etye ell moet lHkety be gone if net. « eerond 
appicstion le sure to remeavre it 


ing Water to moisten it 


Method of fixing French Pastry 

The pastry «© Sacd by white of oxy = A tell lb formed 
over the ehote by white of egg aud white eager bailed 
breesiy, *tirred whee it has baued sod poured 
ia 8 frow. 


ver whe 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ACROSTIC, 


Suggested by reading a Valedietory to Harvard College, by—. 


BY MARY PPRCIVAL 


*Tis thine to enchant in varied thought. 
Harvard ¢ past seenes in classic treasures fraught; | 
Oft may the memory of that parting hour, 

Mid life's calm scenes arise with magic power, 

And retrospection kindly lend her aid. 

Soothe the fond pang to parting friendship paid ; 
Pure is the mind from whence such feelings glow, 
Affection waked the lay, and bade it tlow. 

Life's coming years are wisely strewn with care: 
Learn well from them the kindly ills to bear; 

F’en pleasure’s dreams are found too bright to last, 
No anxious longings can restore the past. 





TO THE REDBREAST. 

Sweet bird! that sing’st away the early hours 

Of winters past or coming, void of care, 

Well pleased with delights which present are: 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet smiling flowers— 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 

Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can be so sick which by thy songs 

(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 

Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites and wrongs, 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to Heaven? 

Sweet, artless songster! thou my mind dost raise | 

To airs of spheres—yes, and to angels’ lays. 
Wittiam DaumMonp. 








THE DEATH-BED. 
We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the waves of life | 
Kept ee to and ee ! 
* *. * 
Our very hopes belie »d our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.—Hoop. 





WOMAN. 
Not she with traitorous kiss her Master stung, 
Not she denied him with unfaithful tongue; 
She, when apostles tled, could danger brave— , 
it at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 
Barrett. 





BURNS. 
Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined: 
The Deiphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meceas of the mind.—Hatieck. 





RESIGNATION. 
There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.—LonoreLiow. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. 


ADDIE'’S ESCORT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


nnn 


Miss Appie Cuanpver, the merriest, pretti- 
est little sprite in the whole world—was, to use a | 
somewhat inelegant term, in “a peck of trouble.” 
To have seen her as she fidgetted about, first 
into the ladies’ room (she was waiting in the de- 
pot to take the first northern train), then out 
upon the platform, looking and staring about 
this way and that, her brows knitted, and her 
little mouth drawn out of shape—to have seen 
her, I say, one would have thought the fate of 
empires rested upon her delicate shoulders, so 
troubled did she look. 

“ What shall I do, Mr. Morris?” she asked, 
running against an elderly gentleman, who an- 
swered her in a way that showed he was not ig- 
norant of the nature of her grievances. 

“T do not know, Miss Addie, I am sure. I 
have looked about in every direction, but I can- 
not find anybody to whose care I could feel war- 


Poct s Corner. 
| 





ranted in entrusting you. When the train comes 
in I will speak to the conductor.” 

“I'm so afraid you cannot find any one. If it | 
wasn’t for my baggage, I wouldn’t care. But 
we have to change cars so many times, and in the 
night, too. O, I’m sure, Mr. Morris, by to-mor- | 
row morning I shan’t know whether I'm myself 
or a band-box !”” 

“But if Lean’t find an escort, will you wait 
a week longer, as you first thought of doing ?” 

“No. I must see Longbrook to-morrow, at 
any rate, escort or no escort—and vet, O dear!” 

Mr. Morris smiled. In all his life, he thought, 
he had never seen such a strange, perverse, con- 
tradictory little piece of womanhood. He came 
near saying as much in words, in spite of his 
dignity (he was a teacher in the school where 
Miss Addie Chandler had graduated the week 
before, and from which she was just then going), 
but at that moment a familiar face in the crowd 
attracted his attention, and making his excuses 
to Miss Addie, he left her and sprang across the 
platform. He did not return to the young lady | 
until tive minutes before the cars started, and 
then he had the pleasure of informing her that 
he had met with a friend, who was going quite 
the same way with herself, and who would be | 
pleased to take charge of her. Addie clapped | 
her hands for joy, in spite of the fact that the 
gentleman who was to accompany her was wait- 
ing at Mr. Morris’s elbow to be presented. 

“O, Tam so glad !” she said, again and again, 
without giving good Mr. Morris a chance to put 
in a “word edgeways.” To be sure, Miss Addie 
Chandler had quite forgotten herself, that was 
proved beyond a doubt by her confused manner, 
and the way her face crimsoned when her teacher 
said to her a little sternly, looking her fall in the 
face at the time : 

“Miss Chandler, allow me to present to you 
Mr. Havens ?” : 

Addie returned the gentleman's salutation, and 
made an attempt to say something (she after- 
wards declared she could not tell what, Mr. Mor- 
ris frightened her so with his big eyes), 











but all 
that could be heard of her pretty speech, was the 
name with which she concluded it, °3/r. //azen J” 

Mr. Morris was about to correct her, 
was Mr. //avens, 
gentleman, giving him a sly, half-roguish glance, 
And wit 


1 he was puz- 





by say- 


hen the 


ing it net Hazen—w! 
telegraphed to him to remain silent. 
out questioning his motive, thoug! 
zled somewhat, the good man jaeati with his 
request. In three minutes more their adieux 
were spoken, and the great northern train swept 
out of the city. (In parentheses let me say to 
you, reader, that Mr. Morris looked relieved as 
he saw it go.) 


En route for Lon 






brook. It seemed to Addie 


i 


th- 
| 


never stand it in the 
her heart and head 
As Mr. Havens handed her to a 
seat in the cars, she was resolved to be very dig- 
nified and polite the whole of the journey, to 
make up for her apparent rudeness at the depot, 
and after glancing over the gentleman’s face and 
tigure (he fine-looking man, Mr. 
Frank Havens), as he seated himself by her side, 
she doubly resolved that she would out Turvey- 
drop Turveydrop in deportment. She would 
be as prim and proper as could be, indeed she 
would. 
But O, dear little Addie Chandler, that was a 
long, long way 


Chandler that she could 
world until she got home, 


were so full. 


was a very 


to Longbrook, and you had a 
head ; how did 
you think you could live so long without being 
your own, bright, merry little self! 
Addie! 


So, for three hours Addie sat back in her seat 


rattling tongue in your girlish 


Strange 


and was dignified, to the evident disquiet of her | 


she amused herself in the 
somewhat girlish way of admiring Mr. Hazen’s 
(she called him so) whiskers, and speculating as 
to who he was and where he was going; and 
then she turned her head away from him, perhaps 
to give Aim a chance at studying her face (it was 
as sweet as a wild rose.) Whatever her object 
was, atany rate it resulted in this, with an at- 
tempt to start a conversation. 

“ You reside at Longbrook, Miss Chandler, I 
think Mr. Moriis told me ?” he said. 

“Yes, sir; or, at least my connections reside 
there. It has been but a year since my father 
purchased his place there, and I have not been 
home in the meantime.” 

“Then you cannot tell whether you like it or 
not?” 

“Yes, I can tell—I do not like it!’ 

“ Strange !” said Mr. Havens, smiling. 
why not !” 


companion. — True, 


“Pra y 


Something in her smile be- 
tokened that she was not quite sure it was right 
for her to tell a stranger why she disliked Long- 
brook. He noticed her hesitancy, and went on 
in the easiest way in the world with the remark : 

“There are some very pleasant people in 
Longbrook, I believe. I have a friend who re- 
sides there.” 

Addie shrugged her shoulders. 

“O, IT don’t doubt that there are some pleasant 
people there; it would be strange if there were 
not; and yet, if I can trust my senses, there are 
some very un-pleasant ones, too !”’ 

“And yet you have never been there?’ que- 
ried the gentleman, looking into her bright, pi- 
quant face with an interested smile. 

“No, but I know enough about Longbrook to 
know that it holds one (atleast) old curmudgeon, 
and I don’t know how many more.” 

“Indeed !”” he said, laughing heartily. 

He was very much amused. How he wished 
she would tell him about it! It was lucky for 
Mr. Havens that his wish looked out from his 
eyes. Had he ventured to speak it, little Miss 
Addie Chandler would have betaken herself to 
her dignity again. But he was a quick reader 
of human hearts and faces, and so he allowed 
her to take her own course without word or 
suggestion. 

And dear me, how the child rattled on! For 
her life’s sake, she could not help talking to Mr. 
Havens as though she had known him for years. 

She told him about her school, about her music 
and drawing, her French, and lastly about her 
school compositions—how she disliked to write 
them when she was obliged to, and then, when 
they were not wanted, how fast her words would 
come. It seemed as if she never could stop 
writing ! 

“Do you ever write verses ?” 

The long lashes drooped low upon the crim- 
soning cheek, and the small white teeth were 
dented into the cherry lip. 

“T try to sometimes, but the gentleman (the 
old fogy, I mean) at Longbrook assured sister 
Fannie that I didn’t make out much.” 

There rested the whole truth in a nutshell 
—Miss Addie’s dislike for her father’s new place ! 
As it flashed across Mr. Havens’s mind, an inter- 
ested observer would have said perhaps, that a 
corresponding expression was visible upon his 
face. But he said, looking down upon her fiushed 
features : 

“Pray tell me, Miss Chandler, whom this 
offender may be ?’”” 

How strange it was that the young girl was so 
destitute of caution! But she answered as 
readily as need be : 

“A Mr.—Mr.—(his name sounds something 
like yours) Mr. Havens, I believe—and you are 
Mr. J/azen !” 

The gentleman bowed. 
color was 
forehead. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Hazen, this 
crusty old bachelor—so Fan said he was—abused 
me inost shockingly. If I could only have sent 
him a challenge through an enterprising second, 
why he would have been whizzing around here 
without his head some months ago. But as it 
is, he is a marked man, as they say in stories— 
perhaps ll shoot him vet!” 

“ Very possible,” 


Addie smiled. 


A very suspicious 
creeping up from his cheeks to his 


replied Mr. Havens, smiling. 

** But the best of all is,’’ Addie went on, “ that 
I sent him a Valentine last February, and made 
it as provoking as I could. I'd really like to 
know what he thought of the verses in that!” 

Foolish, foolish Addie Chandler, why didn’t 
you look into your companion’s face just then ! 
What an expression of countenance he had on! 
Did you think because he turned away and hid 
his face in his handkerchief and coughed and 
hemmed that he was afflicted with 2 bronchial 
difficulty, did you, Addie! Did you think he 
Was trying to answer you, and was distressed be- 

cause he could not find his 
Addie ! 

“I believe I never wrote a letter home, or at 
least, I have not since he abused My poetry, with- 
out giving the gentlemanly critic a little stab with 
my pen. Ah, Mr. Hazen, I'll have him vet!” 
she continued, in high glee. ; 


voice? Pshaw, 


‘In all good truth, I hope that you may !” 
the gentleman answered, seriously. i’ 
‘How he sympathizes with me!” 
Addie, 


thought 
“and what a dear, kind person he is!” 


“ But truly, though,” she went on to say, “I 
am intending to thank him for his kindness, if I 
can without father or mother knowing anything 
about it. I shall call on Mr. Havens in a quiet, 
Uhostentatious manner, and tell him how many 
mortifications his sweeping denouncement of my 
little poem has saved me; that but for that, I 
I should have issued this very summer, a ten- 
volumed romance, a folio volume of my poems, 
besides three or four pamphlets of sermons and 
prose essays. Why, he'll believe every 
that Ttell him!” 

Addie—Addie Chandler, why didn’t you look 
into your companion’s face! You would have 
thought he was in a high fever, or that he was ill 
of the measles, and they had just “come out,’ 
to use a phrase familiar to nurses. But you lost 
all that, 


word 


In this lively way the night came on, and in 
the meantime Addie grew tired and sleepy. She 
thought she should never be able to get along 


until morning, she was so terribly tired and 
| Sleepy. Try as best she would to keep awake, 





; him, she could keep 


her head nodded off in this direction and that, 
and then back again. Mr, Havens offered her 
his shoulder for a pillow, but no, she thanked 
awake. It was a pitiable 
kind of waking for the poor child—from his heart 
Mr. Havens pitied her. 
“ Tcan’t help it,” she dropped her head upon his 
shoulder, and ina moment was off to the land 
of dreams. 

“ What a pretty, sweet face she had !” thought 
Mr. Havens as he watched her sleeping. Her 
complexion was as fair and fresh as a babe’s, 
and her soft, wavy hair drooping low over her 
white temples, was like a cloud of gold!” 

Kind, thoughtful Mr. Havens! How the cars 
jostled and jolced the beautiful sleeper just then ! 
It would tire his arm considerably, to be sure, to 
put it around her, but there was no other way, 
and Frank Havens was not the man to think of 
himself when a friend was to be served !—I re- 
peas it—kind Mr. Havens ! 

The morning sun shone into the car windows 
before Addie awakened. When she came fally 
start of surprise at her 
situation, which, together with the blush which 
accompanied it, seemed highly amusing to Mr. 
Havens. But of course he was too wise to ven- 
ture the first remark upon the occasion, so that 
in good time the young lady quite recovered 
trom her shock, and was as laughing and gay as 
ever. 

“T suppose your first thought will be for your 
critic, after you have rested from your journey, 
Miss Chandler,” remarked Mr. Havens, as they 
stood together at the depot at Longbrook. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, laughing ; 
“what is best ?” 

The question was a naive one. It was asked 
in such a pretty, childlike way, and with such a 
womanly deference of manner withal, that he 
was completely charmed. 

“Tn two years more what a sweet woman she 
will be !’’ he said, to himself «But to Addie, he 
made answer in a soft tone, as he looked into 
her face: “Do just as you please about it, 
dear !” 

The “ dear ” was involuntary on his part, and 
so was the quick glance and crimsoned cheeks 
on hers. An embarrassing silence might have 
followed, but at that moment Mr. Chandler’s 
carriage drove up, and glancing out of the win- 
dow, Addie saw her sister Fannie alighting from 
it. Her first thought was (after she had kissed 
her sister until she was nearly breathless, and 
been kissed in return till her lips felt as though 
they were blistered), for Mr. Hazen, whom, for 
his kindness to her, she wished in some way to 
repay. 

“ A gentleman took charge of me from C—; 
he was so kind and gentlemanly, that Lam great- 
ly his debtor. Come this way and let me pre- 
sent you. His naine is Hazen!” 

“My sister, Miss Chandler, Mr. Hazen,” com- 
menced Addie, with a blush. 

“Tam happy indeed, to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr. //avens,” bursting into a fit of merri- 
ment that was more hearty than elegant. ‘ Dear 

ne,”’ Addie!” 

What did it mean? Poor Addie looked first 
from her sister to her escort, but she could make 
but little from their laughter. At last, a bright 
thought struck her. What a dull thing she had 
been ! 

“ Are you Mr. Havens,—my critic ?” she asked, 
going up to the supposed Mr. Hazen. 

“Mr. Havens, most certainly, Miss Addie ; 
and your critic if you'll but keep to the resolve 
you made yesterday in the cars,” he added in a 
lower tone. 

“To a part of it I will, most emphatically,” 
she answered. “I shall not allow you to escape.” 

“T shall not make the attempt,” he replied, in 
an insinuating tone, which greatly added to Miss 
Addie’s confasion. 

But what is the use for me to say more, unless 
it be that Mr. Frank Havens, the “ curmudgeon” 
and “ critic’? commenced his wooing in good 
earnest? It was a very short one, considering 
what a staid, dignified bachelor he had always 
been. But fact is stranger than fiction they say, 
and in just three months from the time that he 
journeyed with Miss Addie as Mr. Hazen, he 
started off on a tour with her as rs. Havens! 


to her seuses, she gave a 


| So Addie kept her promise of the cars, that “ she 


would have him yet! 





es 
THE SPANISH GAMBLER. 

The following is published in several of the 
journals as a letter from Hamburg : A Span- 
ish gentleman, one of the boldest playe rs ever 
seen, keeps the bankers at the gaming-t tables in 
the ntmost alarm. He plays the maximum stake 
nearly every time, and has so far wor 1,500, pnt. 
One of the directors of the bank has just retarned 
from Paris, bringing a sum of two millions to 
increase the resources of the bank. Immediate- 
lv after his arrival, a notice was posted up at the 
Cursaal, stating that the bank at rouge-ct-noir 
would, for the future, consist of 300,000f., instead 
of 200,000f., and that the maximum stake for 
each player would be 12,000f. instead of S000f. 
: peopie go in crowds from Frankfort to witness 

the daring and cooine ss of this intrepid gamester, 
who braves such a formidable bank, aot: a as 
given his word as a Castilian, that he will 
till he has ruined it, or been ruined himself.’ 
N.Y. Journal ef Commerce. 





| own accord ; 


But at last with a faint | 


| close to the 





THD SNAKE-STONE LN CEYLON. 


On one oceasion, in March, 1854, a triend of 
mine was riding, with some other civil officers of 
the government, along ajungle path in the vicimi- 
ty of Bintenne, when the y saw one of two 
Tamils who were approa: hing them, suddenly 
dart into the forest and return, holding t 
hands ybra de capello, which he had 
by the head and tail. He called to his compan 
ion tor assistance to place it in their covered 
basket, but in doing this, he handled it so inex 
pertly, that it seized him by the finger, and mr 
tained its huld for a few seconds, as if unable to 
retract its fangs. The blood tlowed, and intense 
pain appeared to follow almost immediately; bat 
with all expedition, the friend of the sufferer un- 
did his waist-cloth, and took from it two snake- 
stones, each of the size of a sinall almond, in- 
tensely blac k and h y polished, though of ex- 
tremely light substance. These he applied, one 
to each wound inflicted by the teeth of the se 
pent, to which the stones attached the anbees 
closely, the blood that oozed from the bites being 
rapidly imbibed by the porous texture of the ar- 
ticle applied. The stones adhered tenacious sly 
for three or four minutes, the wounded man’s 
companion in the meanwhile rubbing his arm 
downwards trom the shoulder towards the tiagers. 
Atlength the snake-stones dropped off of their 
the suffering appeared to have sub- 
sided; he twisted his fingers until the joints | 
cracked, and went on his way without concern. | 
Whilst this had been going on, another Indian, 
of the party who had come up, teok from his | 
bag a small piece of white wood, which resem- 
bled a root, and passed it gently near the head of 
the cobra, which the latter immediately inclined 
ground; he then lifted the snake 
without hesitation, and coiled it into a’ circle at 
the bottom of his basket. ‘The root by which 
he professed to be enabled to perform this opera- 
tion with safety, he called the Veaya-tha/ee Aalinga 
(the root of the snake-plint), protected by which 
he professed his ability to approach any reptile 
with impunity. In another instance, in 1853, Mr. 
Lavilliere, the district judge of Candy, informed 
me that he saw a snake-charmer in the jungle, 
close by the town, search for a cobra de capello ; 
and after disturbing it in its retreat, the man trice 
to secure it, but in the attempt, he was bitten in | 
the thigh till Mood trickled from the wound. He 
instantly applied the Pamboo-Kaloo, whieh ad- 
hered closely for about ten minutes, during 
which time he passed the root which he held in 
his hand, backwards and forwards above the 
stone, till the latter dropped to the ground. He 
assured Mr. Lavillicre that all danger was then 
past. That gentleman obtained from him the 
snake-stone he had relied on, and saw him re- 
peatedly afterwards in perfect health.—sir J. 
Emmerson Tennent. 
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BOUGHT FRIENDSHIP. 


“ Purchase not friends with gifts; for when 
thou ceasest to give, such friends will 
love thee,” is an old proverb which a f 
ours felt the full force of the other day. Some 
years ago, while in prosperity, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of a young lady of intelligence and 
refinement, on whom he showered presents with- 
out number and without regard to cost. She in 
turn professed the most ardent attac hment, and 
the result was an engagement. Reverses recent- 
ly came, when Mr. and his presents ceased. 
Shortly bis inamorata sent him a note stating 
that as she was about to be married to another, 
it was time that the foolish flirtation carried on 
between herself and should cease. ‘The suc- 
cessful rival is reported to be very wealthy. Poor 
is hesitating between suic! cide and a whal- 
ing voyage.—.Vew York Express. 

















KISSING. 


Dr. Holmes says of kissing; “The memory 
of a kiss that Margaret of Scotland gave to Alain 
Chatier, has lasted four hundred years, and put 
into the heard of many an ill-favored poet wheth- 
er Victoria or Rugene would do as much by him, 
if she happened to pass him when he was asleep. 
And have we ever forgotten that the fresh cheek 
of young John Milton tingled under the lips of 
some high-born Italian beauty, who, 1 believe, 
did not think to leave her card by the side of the 
slumbering youth, but has beqeathed the memory 
of her pretty deed to all coming time! ‘The 
sound of a kiss is not so loud as that of a cannon, 
but its echo lasts a deal longer.” 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union} 








May, thou month of rosy beauty! 

Month, when pleasure is a duty; 

Month of maids that milk the kine, 

Bosom rich and breath divine; 

Month of bees, and month of flowers, 
Month of blo-som-laden bowers ; 

Month of littl hands with daisies, 

Lovers’ love and poets’ praises ; 

O, thou merry month complete, 

May, thy very pame is sweet!—Leion Hot. 





Flower-Plants in Pots. 

Mauy persons find it more difficult to keep their pot- 
plants in summer than in winter. And the principal 
cause of this is, allowing the soil in the pots to become 
too dry before they are watered, owing to the sun striking 
against the sides of the pots and scorching the roots; for 
when they are injured by drought, their roots usually 
decay on the application ef water. When a plant appears 
sickly, it should be taken out of the pot, and ite roots 
examined, and all that are decayed should be eut off; the 
plant should then be re-potted in fresh soil, and kept a 
little moist, but not too wet, and, if not much injured, it 
will soon recover. When plants are kept too wet, or in 
too damp a situation, worms are apt to get at their roots 
If the plants are «mall, they may be 





and injure them. 
taken out, and the worms picked out of them, and the 
plants replaced. If the plants are too large to permit 
that, the worms may be got out with lime water, apply- 
ing it two or three times, in a clean state. 





Dahlias. 

It may well be said that the subjects connected with 
the garden are inexhaustible, like the notes in musie— 
different combinations are as fresh as they would have 
been before the millions of tunes now extant were com- 


posed. So it is with flowers, every season produces some 
novelty. A few years back, and in the recollection of | 
many, the dahlia was introduced—a single flower, of vel- | 


vet-like texture, with only half dozen petals. For years 
we had no double ones of any color. But when they, 
among a succession of seedlings, began to give now and 
then @ species of double flower, by saving seeds from 
them we were not long without perfectly double, full 
flowers. There are now avy numberof beautiful blossoms 





Diosma. 

Cape shrubs, with hair-like roots, which require to be 
grown in pots in & greenhouse, or in a room, in sandy 
peat. weil drained and frequently watered. They have a 
very peculiar sin_ll, which some persons like, and wh 
remains on the gloves or any articie of drese which may 
have touched the plant fora longtime The Hottentot | 
belies are anid to use it asa perfume. The plante have | 
heath-like jeaves, and small but pretty flowers, they are 
propagated by cuttings, which root freely in sand under 
glass 


ch 


| Pumaria. 


Pretty little plants with curious shaped flowers, which 
grow best on caicareous of sand The annual kinds 
should be sown with the other annuals in April, May or 
Jane. and the perennial «pecies increased by dividing the 
roots. Some kimds are calied cory dalle, sad seme dwiytre | 


~ 





Hester's Virnirc, 


A bachelor friend of ours  ateut 
no other reason tl t 
him when he i« an. 


getting 


marries). fer 
NAVE ROME Che Co take f 
The treatioent } 








eetved at 
fashionable boarting-house, when } ast al the ag S, 
bas cured him not only of single lif t sing ° 6 
and Single mia! tresses or © sain sortants 
to bring him ap sane : Motelay morning ‘ 
which be never got til next Wedrest rotor 
During his whole comfmement wot a singin sow) ve ed 
hits <ave the Ung geothnan wh ast t 

and he came not for the purpose of uselathes but te 
inforte that ** Missus wewhi be must vd Mrs 


sicks would do his shaking on a chair. « t? t 
benistead apart ‘This was the father that broke Skee 
Bicke s bacheborship From that toment he re-eired 
connect his fortunes with a piece of dimity  W can 


blame him’ No ome who tas ever paased thr ugh = cor 
fimed browchitis at a fashionable boardir K houre 






















The State of Indiana has neent!s t? leat ne of 
its citizens—Mr James Bangs We Sid an obituary t 
tice of ham in a Looser paper 

Mister Eater Jem bangs ary sorry fo etait 
has desized. He departed this life last munday Jem 
Was generally considered a gad feller Me dite at the age 
of 23 years old) He went he without airy struggle and 
such is life To Da we are as pepper grase— nogrhty smart 
—te menter We are cut dows ke a cows ber of the 

» hept a nice r Whiel fos wife now wates 

chews #os Numer Menn orowe t 
at his groweerey, and we are happ: to stait thet he newer 
cheeted, speechully in the wate of mackrel, whieh was 
nice and smelt sweet, and his survivin wile te the same 
wa. We ne r knew him te 5 snot tte his «tr r, the 
he had a big t 1 front of his house, nur water in 
his Licker the ohie River runs past hits dore  Plece 





to his remains 


A noise was heard on deck. the dog wateh sprurg foom 
his caboose, seized the gig-whip, and invhig over the ! 
eyes of the buey. made him shin up the be 
hold of the skye scraper, which he teed so freely « 
kelson, that he rubbed off the shoe of the moctor, which 
was caught by the 

soe ker with the boom, 
eut th tupanit te 








“prt 


















Te ‘ 
ship round tie Sealet with one hand boxed 
with the other, till the cook eried, sud the cay 
the leaches of the foresail te the inflow 
tonishe! needle. — krtract from a Nom 









Dr. Johnson, a dentist of Exeter, by strontous a lyo- 
exey of the liquor law has caused the liquor shops | 
town to be closed. An atte pric sae tog ina 











ered one of the resorts a « sinee amet od 
for * a f porter. ** We ont sell it Twpited tie 
hoe ‘ope 1 ‘ib take ale, then.” said the uste ter We 
don't ‘well that either,” was the response. Well give me 
a glass of cider,” followed up the + isitor The tempe 
rauce men wont let us sell even cider, if the exadeater 
“Why,” returned the would-be pore hase r, don't sour 
sign at the door read * Porter, Ale and Cider = Yos,"’ 


said the reapecter of the law, 
all signs fail in a dry tome! 


“that's se, but seu know 


A winister, who had lost his wife and bad become 
wearied of his second edition of the single state, « 
instructing a congregation from the pu ¥ 
world as vet abusing it. ete. Im thee 
marks he took occasion to mention tome thir 
Christian could dispense with in this world 
gory he placed a wife. He had. however, 
“Aman may do without a wite,’ 
















in the cate 


reely eal, 
when his own experi- 


ence stoutly protested, and le finished this branch of the 
but, 


subject, by saying, in the simplicity of bis heart, 
my brethren, it's mighty hard!” 


A Paris paper gives the “announce 
nagerie lately arrived in that enpital, in the + 
attractive terms The tiger is, perhaps, the most ex- 
traordinary destructive animal that ever was koown. 
Ile has forced his way into the cotteges in every 
bordering on the great becle sn deoert, 
negroes by whole 
subsequent travels b 
tronaries, and officers of every 
de 


ofa 















rank, trom a piper 


Croix 
St. Louis up to a Grand Ufficer of the Legion of Llowor 


“T knows great overgrown first-rate nan in my place 
writes a Western friend, “engaged in the meranGle busi 
ness, Who, one morning, With a peneil in hand, 
quill behind his ear, called out to his partner, * 
what is John Stupiehennu’s fret name! And be never 
discovered his mistake Gi) be began to write it on be 
forgot bis last name; and with the same ur 
sung out, ‘Excuse me. Bily, but I ve for 
plebean’s dast name w The rear of lsuglter which 
eusued restored his memory.” 














A baker in New York stole a iahiiatiee for the hearth 
of his oven. One of hix customers. finding a Death's 
head on the bottom of his loaf of bread, ran in dieway to 
the deacon, fearing the end of the world was approa:! ing 
The latter was in equal trepidation when, on exsmining 
his own loaf, he found the marrow-bones. In their alarm 
they had recourse to the parson. who could afford them 
ho consolation, inasmuch as © Kesurgem " was legibly set 
forth in bold relief upon his own loaf. 





“Doctor,” said a waggish parishioner of good old Par- 
son E. to him one day, “1 think T mus t have a pew 
bearer the desk than where I now have it 
wie. by. said the parson, “can't you hear well where 
you are 

*O, ses,” was the reply, ‘but thet aint it. The fact 
is, there are so many people between me end the pulpit, 
that by the time what you say gets back to where I aw, 
it is as flat as dish-water '” 


The Chatauque Democrat tells a pretty good + story con- 
cerning the post-office in Westtield 
into the box, the appearance ¢ 
writer was unaceurtomed to the use of stamp 
failed to make one stick at all. He bad tried, and winty 
tried, but the inveterste portrait of Benjamin Franklin 
would curl up. At last, in despair, he Pinned it to the 
bic hey a and wrote just uuder it, © sit Use thing 














BEewARr' DEWARK® 
Don't let the wife's purse 
. Prove in marvioge a curse, 
When she * taken « jusband for better or wore 
Pounds. shillings end pence 
Must not give offence, 
For pois * love for Cecilia 's intense 


A writer, who aims at satire in our ef our wagnrives. 









int i es that Apollo has given hum his bow aud ar 
e other power,” says Preutive, *rlould give win 
what he seetis more worthy of —the string 
Not long since a premium was offered b+ Agricul 


tural Society for the best mode of irrigation. er wa the tat 


ter word, by mistake of the printer, having been ehoncrd 
to“ irritation,”’ @ farmer sett his wife to guiu the prim 
Indulgent Mama—A cup of ten’ Yee. my child, sou 
shail have a cup of ten with: plensure 
Literal litte Bow.—No, not with pleasure—1 don ¢ like 


it’ 1 wante a cup of tea with lots of sugar 

It takes three editors to «tart a peper in New Orleans 
one to get killed in a duel. one ty die with the 
fever, aud ene to write an obituary of the defun« 


ye low 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journa 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 
This long established and well known weekly paper 








after fourteen years unequaled prosperity aml pe re 7 bg PB 
has become a household word” from Maine to r 
nia, gladdening the firesikie the rich art ~n 





and country al) over the wile extent of the i net tates 
It should be a weekly visitor t every American home 
beeauee 
S77 It ie just euch a paper ae any father, brother or 
friend » would introduce to the family eirele 
It i* printed om the finest «atin-<urtaced paper 
with new type. and in a peat and hematiful ety be 








It is of the mammoth size, yet ecuteine uo adver 
tieeanente in ite eight super-rey al pages 
Pw It te devoted to news tiles, porte. eterke of the 


. discoveries, mincellany , 
‘yr It i carefully edited b 
hiteteen years of editorial expertace in Boetun 
" It comtaine in ite large 
teresting pagre pet one wulger word oF ft) 
‘wv 


ei and hummer 


M OM. Bailes, © he inne 





ne 


" it nambers among ite regular « wtril 
ubtry 


utter 
best male and female writers in thee e 
tw Ite tales .« a Say ateourt 
taste for all that is good amd heantife 
SH” It be acknow lecige! that the pox 
& paper in the home cireie & aden mt it sieuiebic 
C2” lee euggeetive paces provoke ba the » 
quiring spirit, and add to their stores ot k . 
CH Ics columns are free from pe 
topics, ite objret being to make howe happy 
CW Lt w for these remsors that it hae for yeare been eo 
popular a favorite throughout tbe ox country 





ce 


Jarring 











TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
l eubeecriher, ome year " “ 
4 eubecribers , ‘ 
a] end one te gotter-ep ef ciem 15. 
CW Tae Piss of oon Uses sod Tae MW eooms Greet 
tt her 63 per veer 
” obi Se “MM RAL 
ter Street Beet Mew 




















